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The Automatic | The Automatic 


Gives Quick, | Reduces the 


Accurate, Con- Operating Costs 


venient Service. 


Recognized by Telephone Engi- 
neers everywhere as economical 
and efficient for all types of serv- 
ice in exchanges of every size. 


Consultation as to your needs invited. 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC COMPANY, CHICAGO 


Associated Companies 


Automatic Telephone Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Compagnie Francaise pour |’Exploitation 
Milton Road, Edge Lane, des Procedes Thomson-Houston, 
Liverpool, England. Paris, France. 


Automatic Telephones (Australasia), Ltd., Automatic Telephone Manufacturing Co. of 
77 King Street, Canada, Ltd., 


Sydney, Australia. 
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The Only Dependable 
Ringing Machine 


Designed to operate directly from your lighting 
circuit is the 


“LEICH” FREQUENCY-CONVERTER— 














Where 24-hour lighting current is available the only 
economical way to do your ringing is with a LEICH 
Frequency Converter. | 
p 
‘ or eis b 
It will reduce your ringing costs to the minimum and | 4 
will deliver a steady ringing Voltage strong enough | 
to ring your longest and most heavily loaded lines. = 
. . be 
The cost of operation will vary from 30 CENTS TO ly 
75 CENTS PER MONTH, depending on the price | = 
per Kilowatt for current. | ti 
| hi 
There are over 3,000 of these machines in use and | pe 
practically all the largest Independent Telephone | 0 
Companies have standardized on LEICH RING- ke 
ING EQUIPMENT. - 
. | 
A Frequency Order one to be shipped you on 30 days’ trial. It will ia 
Converter convince you of its economy. W 
; ‘ ni 
Other Leich Converters for use when continuous lighting current is not available. ei 
. ha 
Guaranteed to Be Free From All Patent Infringements. At 
en 
ere 
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=, LEICH ELECTRIC CO. 


Teliies 
CS Telephones, Switchboards, Accessories ' 7 
= GENOA, ILLINOIS — 7 






ELECTRIC APPLIANCE COMPANY DISTRIBUTORS TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC SUPPLY CO. is’ 
Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco, New Orleans Spokane, Wash. bri: 
ST. PAUL ELECTRIC CO. POST GLOVER ELECTRIC CO. B-R ELECTRIC COMPANY ones 
St. Paul, Minn. Cincinnati, Ohio. Kansas City, Mo. o 

a 
lisk 
“‘Be sure to see our complete exhibit in the Main Exhibit Hall wa 


at the Winona Convention.” 
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The Struggle of the Utilities 
¥ we are to accept as representative the present 
plight of the Chicago utilities, the business of 
public service has entered a twilight zone. It might 
be said, indeed, that the whole public-utilities in- 
dustry is passing through an economic revolution. 

[It will have to be admitted that capital, long a suf- 
ferer at the hands of labor, at last has gone on 
strike. It is demanding not only higher wages, but 
better working conditions as well; which means, chief- 
ly, that securities must be secure against depreciation, 
and that regulation must be reasonable. 

The Chicago Telephone Company, its president tes- 
tifies, needs some twenty millions of dollars for re- 
habilitation. To get it, it would have to pay nine 
per cent at the lowest. The Central Union president 
points out that it is impossible for the utilities to 
compete in the money market, or in the labor mar- 
ket either, for that matter, with the private, unregu- 
lated industries of unrestricted profits. Yet compete 
they must, or do without. 

That the immediate result is what “is generally con- 
ceded to be a serious situation,” to quote Chairman 
Wilkerson of the Illinois Commission, cannot be de- 
nied. Utility securities, still secure in principal but 
no longer in interest, have lost what popularity they 
had, not only with the people but with the banks. 
Attacks by municipal schemers, wholly political and 
entirely ungoverned by justice or reason, have low- 
ered the morale of small investors, and graduated 
income-tax requirements have diverted the support 
of large investors. 

The remedy proposed by Mr. Sunny, of the Chi- 
cago Company, startling as it may be to state com- 
missioners and city officials, is reasonable because it 
is the only plan that is guaranteed to work. It is, 
briefly, to give the utilities full power to handle their 
own situation; in other words, to call an armistice on 
all regulation until the status quo ante is reéstab- 
lished. The public, of course, would pay. That is al- 
ways the cry that goes. up when a readjustment is 
made; but it is too late to discuss that phase. Now 
it is a case of take it or leave it, for a refusal to pay, 
or any resistance to the inevitable change of condi- 
tions, will mean that the public will lose service, 


either partially or completely. It is no longer a mat- 
ter of paying high rates to make profits for utility 
“magnates.” It is a matter of paying merely the actu- 
al cost of present-day service; with a return to in- 
vestors that is “reasonable” in the true sense of the 
word. 

Lifting the lid entirely off, as suggested by Mr. 
Sunny, carries no threat to the intelligent portion of 
the public that the seeming advantage will be abused. 
It cannot be. It will take some temerity on the part 
of the telephone executives even to put the rates where 
they rightfully belong, let alone providing for any 
profit. For the day of profits has gone by. That 
is a part of the new revolution. The article by G. W. 
Cummings, former telephone supervisor for the city 
of Chicago, on page 17, discusses this. point, and the 
conclusion he reaches is that the word “profit” has 
become obsolete in the utility lexicon. The question 
of revenue has settled down to two fundamentals: 
Expenses, including adequate salaries and wages, and 
the necessary reserve funds; .and interest on invest- 
ment, calculated at just enough to attract sufficient 
capital among its other- opportunities. ‘That jis all. 
What reserves there are will be properly charged to 
depreciation and amortization, and so on, but not to 
profit. 

All this may sound gloomy enough, merely as a 
resume of the present situation. But it does not nec- 
essarily forecast a dismal future. In the first place, 
it is self-evident that all the utilities, the telephone as 
much -as any, are public necessities, and cannot and 
will not be allowed to languish. The regulatory au- 
thorities may be trusted to do everything that a con- 
scientious study of -the situation indicates to better 
conditions. They will not accept Mr. Sunny’s sugges- 
tion if it is possible to avoid it for they would not like 
to cease functioning, but if necessary they will do 
even that, in order to retain something to regulate in 
better days to come. And Mr. Cummings’ proposal, 
to eliminate the term “profit” altogether, brings the 
whole utility structure down onto bedrock, where the 
only possible regulatory .disputes would center about 
questions of managerial efficiency, and the furnishing 
of telephone, electric, gas and transportation facili- 
ties would be recognized fof what it really is—not an 
industry, but a service. 
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The Convention 








An Unusually Interesting Program Is Promised at Winona Lake June 15 to 18 


HE United States Independent 
Telephone Association, at its 


24th annual convention, will 
have a program of exceptional inter- 
est. The recent developments in radio 
telephony and “wired wireless” will 
be a feature. 

Thursday, June 17, will be Scien- 
tific Day. The Bureau of Standards 
will, through Dr. Frank A. Wolff, 
offer the results of its investigations 
and studies during the vear on a 
method of simplifying circuit dia- 
grams so that “he who runs may 
read”. The Bureau will also present 
a demonstration of the radio tele- 
phone. Owing to the holding of the 
convention at Winona Lake, such a 
demonstration can easily be made. 
This demonstration has been made by 
the Bureau at Washington, D. C., 
where for some time two wireless tele- 
phone stations have been in operation, 
one at the Bureau’s laboratory in the 
suburbs of Washington, and the other 
in the rooms of the Council for Na 
tional Research in Washington. 

The speaker who perhaps will be 
of most interest at the convention is 
Major General George O. Squier, in 
command of the Signal Corps during 
the war, and still the Corps command- 
ing officer. General Squier will ad- 
dress the convention on his own ex- 
periments and discoveries in radio 
telephony including “wired wireless”. 
To General Squier is given much of 
the credit for the progress made in 
radio during the last ten vears. The 
\ssociation therefore will welcome 
General Squier as a foremost scientist, 
as well as the commander of the bat- 
talions that the Independent com- 
panies sent to France. 

Wednesday, June 16, will be Public 
Relations Day. The municipalities 
are agitating the repeal of laws creat- 


ing state commissions, and the return 
to municipal control (home rule). 
This will be advocated by a repre- 
sentation of the League of Munici- 
palities. The state commissions will 
be represented by one of their num- 
ber. The new Kansas Court of In- 
dustrial Relations will be discussed by 
a member of the court. This court, 
which has superseded the Public 
Service Commission of Kansas, has 
jurisdiction over both wages and 
rates for service. The presentation 
of the different systems of control by 
men experienced in the procedure will 
make a day of vital interest. 

Friday, the last day of the conven- 
tion, will be given over to a discus- 
sion of Telephone Finances and a 
standard rate of Depreciation. 

Wednesday and Thursday after- 
noons Operators’ and Plant Schools 
will be held. Professor R. V. Achatz 
of Purdue University is making plans 
for the Plant School. Professor C. 


A. Wright, Department of Electrical 
Engineering, Ohio State University, is 
to conduct the technical section, where 
matters pertaining to inductive inter- 
ference and transmission will be dis- 
cussed. Professor A. B. Campbell of 
Iowa State College will conduct the 
section discussing maintenance prob- 
lems. Professor Achatz will take up 
questions of a general nature such as 
methods of doing work, work orders, 
accounting of supplies, etc., all of 
which means that the Plant School 
will be a very important part of the 
convention and will be very practical 
in its work. The Operators’ School 
will be in charge of W. S. Vivian, 
Secretary of the Association. He 
will be assisted by Miss T. Anne 
Barnes, who, during the past three 
or four years, has been traveling chief 
operator for the Iowa Independent 
Telephone Association, and was for 
several years prior to that time chief 
operator for the Kinloch-Bloomington 
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Telephone Company at Bloomington, 
Illinois; also by E. L..Gaines, traffic 
superintendent of the Home Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. Miss Barnes will 
handle local instruction, and Mr. 
Gaines will discuss environment and 
ways of securing greater efficiency. 
Secretary Vivian will. give the long- 
distance instruction. Necessarily the 
manner of putting on this work de- 
pends somewhat on the number who 
are to attend. It is suggested by Sec- 
retary Vivian that the telephone com- 
panies can assist the Association ofh- 
cers who are in charge of this work, 
if they will send word to the Asso- 
ciation as to the number of operators 
who will attend the Operators’ School, 
and the number of men who will at- 
tend the Plant School. 

Tuesday morning—the opening 
day—the convention will be _ wel- 
comed to Indiana by Judge N. G. 
Hunter of Wabash, Indiana, who has 
been unanimously selected by the di- 
rectors of the Indiana Telephone As- 
sociation to speak for that associa- 
tion, the response will be by F. B. 
MacKinnon, president of the United 
States Association, who will also pre- 
sent his annual report. This will be 
followed by the report of the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer and a general business 
session. 

Winona Lake is one of the very 


There are four hotels on the grounds 
—the Winona, the Inn, the Westmin- 
ster and Kosciusko Lodge. Kos- 
ciusko Lodge is a little distance up 
the park, but has a very desirable lo- 
cation and surroundings, including 
the best bathing beach on the lake. 
It is a desirable.place for all who like 
the water, and especially for the la- 
dies and children. The rates at these 
hotels will be $1.00 to $3.50 single 
and $2.00 to $4.50 double. Extra cots 
in room $1.25 per day each. At the 
Winona and Kosciusko Lodge a la 
carte service can be secured all the 
time and a noon day lunch will be 
served at 75 cents and an evening 
meal at $1.00. There will also be a 
cafeteria on the grounds where meals 
can be secured at popular prices. 
Winona Lake is located in the 
northeastern part of Indiana, two 
miles from Warsaw, the county seat 
of Kosciusko County, which is con- 
nected with the park by a local street 
car line, giving 15 minute service, 
and is easy of access by steam road, 
electric lines or automobile. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad runs along the 
north border of the park, intersecting 
the Michigan division (the Grand 
Rapids and Indiana Railroad), also 
the New York Central lines and the 
Wabash Railroad at Fort Wayne, and 
the Lake Erie and Western at Ply- 
mouth. Over this system Chicago 











Westminster Hotel. 


few places where ample and exclusive 
hotel accommodations could be se- 
cured. The hotels and cafes are all 
operated by the Pauley Hotel Com- 
pany, under the personal supervision 
of John J. Pauley, general manager. 
Mr. Pauley promises to arrange the 
entertainment so that everybody will 


lies 110 miles to the West and Fort 
Wayne forty miles to the East. The 
Michigan Division of the New York 
Central Lines (Big Four Railroad) 
connects Winona with Indianapolis 
and other large cities on the south and 
extends into Michigan on the North. 
This railroad intersects the Erie lines 


enjoy themselves and wish to return.at Bolivar, the Wabash Railroad at 
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Wabash, the Baltimore & Ohio at 
Milford Junction, the Wabash at New 
Paris, and the New York Central lines 
at Goshen. The Winona Interurban 
Railroad extends from Goshen on the 
North to Peru on the South, a dis- 
tance of sixty-eight miles. ‘This line 
passes through Warsaw. At Goshen 
this system connects with the New 
York Central lines. also Electric lines 
for South Bend, Benton Harbor and 
other points North, East and West. 
At Peru it connects with the Wabash 
Railroad, the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railroad and Electric Lines, over 
which Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Louis- 
ville, Terre Haute, St. Louis, and 
many other cities South, East and 
West may be reached. 

The good roads radiating from 
Winona Lake in every direction will 
enable many residing in Indiana, IIli- 
nois, Ohio, Michigan and other states 
to drive to the Convention. Passing 
through Warsaw are two main trails, 
the Yellowstone and the Hoosier 
Dixie Highway. The Yellowstone 
Trail connects with Chicago and many 
other cities to the west and with Fort 
Wayne and numerous other cities to 
the east. The Hoosier Dixie High- 
wavy is the north and south trail over 
which Goshen is reached on the north 
and Wabash, Anderson, and Cincin- 
nati on the south. 

J. W. Scott, general manager of the 
Commercial Telephone Company, 
Warsaw, is chairman of the Enter- 
tainment Committee. 

The Inn Hotel has been set aside 
tor the use of exhibitors, and will be 
known during the convention as “The 
Manufacturers’ Building.” The ex- 
hibitors, and their representatives in 
attendance, are: 

The Kellogg Switchboard and Sup- 
ply Company, Chicago, always a large 
exhibitor, will have an unusually com- 
prehensive display. It will be in 
charge of the company’s advertising 
department. 

The Stromberg-Carlson Telephone 
Manufacturing Company, Rochester, 
will have space to the right of the 
“Inn” entrance, and will exhibit its 
usual complete line of equipment. 
W. T. Eastwood, advertising man- 
ager, will have charge of the display, 
and others in attendance will be 
Messrs. McCanne, Scoville, Reinke 
and Manson from Rochester, Messrs. 
Haubrich, Schafer and Johnson from 
Chicago, and Mr. Roberts from Kan- 
sas City. 

The Leich Electric Company, 
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Genoa, Ill., will have a double space 
in the main exhibit hall, and will dis- 
play common battery and magneto 
telephones, switchboards and Autom- 
ophones, and a complete line of ring- 
ing equipment. In attendance will be 
O. M. Leich, A. J. Kohn, A. C. Reid, 
and the company’s staff of salesmen. 

The Federal Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, Buffalo, will have an 
exhibit of steel telephones, for do- 
mestic and export trade, and the Cor- 
win intercommunicating telephones. 
H. M. Dixon, M. A. Kelly and F. P. 
McIntosh will meet visitors. 

The Chicago Telephone Supply 
Company, Elkhart, Ind., will show 
several types of magneto switchboard 
and a complete line of local-battery 
wall and desk sets, extensions, hand 
microphones and parts. F. C. Best 
will be in charge, ably assisted by V. 
V. Mann, A. E. Smith and R. Kitson. 

The French Battery and Carbon 
Company, Madison, Wis., will have a 
complete exhibit in the main hall, in 
charge of Frank L. Eldridge. 

The Reliable Electric Company, 
Chicago, will display a complete line 
of all types of telephone, switchboard 
and cable protection, copper and iron 
sleeves, and fuses. A number of new 
designs of protector strips, used in 
connecting underground to aerial 
cable, will be shown. The new 
“P495” metal discharge block will be 
featured. George Rodormer and 
Wallace L. Cook will be in charge. 

Page and Hill Comany, Minne- 
apolis, will have Room 8 in the “Inn.” 
with its usual interesting exhibit, in 
charge of J. E. Lynch of the Chicago 
office, assisted by other representa- 
tives. 

The Franco Electric Corporation, 
Chicago. will have space 5, with T. L. 
Algermissen and H. A. Brown in 
charge. 

J. W. Coffey, Indianapolis, will 
hold forth in Room 16 with the well- 
known Coffey system and central ac- 
counting scheme. 

The North Electric Manufacturing 
Company, Galion, Ohio, will be repre- 
sented by C. H. North, Frank R. Mc- 
Berty, Kempster B. Miller, George W. 
Dickerson, R. C. Arter and A. H. 
Adams. 

J. S. Lessig, manager of the War- 
saw Union, has made an interesting 
offer to publish a six-page daily con- 
vention newspaper devoted to the do- 
ings of the telephone meeting, if suf- 
ficient advertising can be secured to 
support it. Distribution would be 
free. 

Visitors who pass 


through Fort 
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Wayne on the way to the convention, 
or change cars there, are invited to 
visit the plant of the Home Telephone 
and Telegraph Company of that city, 
and will be entertained by its manage- 
ment. 

Others with 
are: 


interesting exhibits 
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of the city and the Stone-Webster 
companies, the electrical disturbance 
is very great at times and the tele- 
phone communication is almost en- 
tirely cut off. 

Mr. Evans has secured prices from 
the DeForest Wireless Company, 


which offers to equip the city with 











Bethany Lodge. 


Automatic Electric Company, Chi- 
cago. 

Bowdle Accounting System, Cerro 
Gordo, Il. 

Cook Electric Company, Chicago. 

Monarch Telephone Manufacturing 
Company, Fort Dodge, Towa. 

National Carbon Company, Cleve- 
land. 

Barrett Company, preservative de- 
partment, New York. 

Naugle Pole and Tie Company, 
Chicago. 

Thompson-Levering Company, 
Philadelphia. 

American Electric Company, Chi- 
cago. 

Electric Storage Battery Company, 
Philadelphia. 

Hallett Iron Works, Harvey, Ill. 





Tacoma May Get Wireless 
Telephones 


Wireless telephones will soon be 
established in Tacoma if the plans 
now being worked out by Electrical 
Superintendent L. Evans are carried 
out. The city has private telephone 
lines from the city hall to the La- 
Grande power plant and to the head- 
works at the Green river water plant. 
As these lines follow the right of 
way and cross the high tension lines 


instruments for $258 each. It would 
take three instruments at present and 
four when the city connects up with 
the Lake Cushman project. This 
would be much cheaper than con- 
structing a new line to Lake Cush- 
man, however, and Superintendent 
Evans is inclined to go into the mat- 
ter further and install the wireless 
system. 

In a direct line the Green river 
station would be only 26 miles away 
in a straight line, while the present 
line is 40 miles. The LaGrande line 
would be only 29 miles. 





A company has been formed in 
Newfoundland to install a new tele- 
phone system, to give a service to 
the city of St. John’s and long-dis- 
tance service between St. John’s and 
various points in Conception Bay and 
Ferryland district. The capital for 
this enterprise is placed at $200,000 
common stock and $200,000 pre- 
ferred. 





It is stated by the German Minister 
of Posts and Telegraphs that the 
working of the postal and telegraph 
services during 1920 is expected to 
result in a deficit of 1,250,000,000 
marks, and a still further increase in 
the charges for these services is in- 
dispensable. 
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Adams Says Europe Is 
Coming “‘Back’’ 


News that Europe, particularly 
England, is soon to be back again on 
a peace-time basis, and that within a 
short time the products which have 
been denied the world by her partici- 
pation in the war will again be avail- 
able to assist in relieving the acute 
shortage, was brought back by A. F. 
Adams, president of the Kansas City 
Telephone Company. 


Mr. Adams has just returned from 
a trip consuming almost a year, dur- 
ing which he perfected the organiza- 
tion of the International Telephone 
Company, Ltd., of London. He is 
head of this organization, and Theo- 
dore Gary of Kansas City is chair- 
man of the board. 

During his time in England he 
made close observation of conditions 
there, and as a result he noted the 
various stages through which the 
country was passing, each change be- 
ing for the better and forecasting the 
eventual complete recovery from the 
paralysis sustained in the war. 

Just before he returned, in fact, 
shortly after the first of the year, he 
noted the fact that the industrial pro- 
duction of the country was increasing. 
Simultaneously the demand, that was 
larger than the supply, was being met 
more easily and prices began to tum- 
ble accordingly. Continual changes 











The materials that go into telephones and switchboards, including steel, platinum tin and other metals, 


59%; lead cable, 61%; telephone poles, 450%; 


between costs of August, 1914, and August, 1919; also on manufactured costs, 
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were being made, each one for the 
better, each change being a more lib- 
eral supply and lower cost. 

Most of the other countries are in a 
similar condition, but not on so large 
a scale as the British domain. Bel- 
gium, he found, settled to the work 
of reconstruction before the echo of 
the last gun had died away, and is 
soon to reap the harvest of her vision. 
The German spirit of industry is still 
rampant in the working classes, and 
as a result the output there is gaining 
headway. France alone has not re- 
covered sufficiently from bearing the 
brunt of the war to see the solution 
of her reconstruction problems in the 
near future. 


The other countries, those who 
were neutral or who participated less 
actively in the war than did the prin- 
cipal powers, are in fairly good shape, 
save for the high prices which the 
curtailed production entails, accord- 
ing to Mr. Adams. 





Death of Vail Not to 


Change Policy 


The death of Theodore N. Vail 
will not alter the dividend policy of 
the American Telephone & Tcle- 
graph company. Directors and off- 
cials have not only concurred in Mr. 
Vail’s policy of making stock of the 
concern practically a certain 8 per 
cent issue so long as rates were kept 
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of manufacture enable us to keep the percentage as low as they are.—The “Transmitter.” 
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on a reasonable basis but from time 
to time important officers of the cor- 
poration have voiced the idea that if 
earning warranted it they believed 
that telephone shareholders were 
entitled to a higher distribution in 
line with higher rates obtained for 
capital elsewhere. 

In a statement just issued covering 
three months ended March 31, the 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company earned 2.95 per cent on 
its capital stock after charges and 
taxes, or at the rate of about 12 per 
cent. These are the biggest earn- 
ings ever reported by the corpora- 
tion. 

Shareholders of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph company 
can look forward to a policy both in 
dividends and future development in 
line with the high ideals of the late 
chairman of the board. 





The German Commonwealth Post 
Office authorities, in conjunction with 
the firm of C. Lorenz & Co., have 
been conducting wireless telephony 
experiments between Berlin and Con- 
stance which have had very satisfac- 
tory results. It is hardly likely, how- 
ever, says the Deut. Allg. Ztg., that 
it will be possible for technical rea- 
sons to introduce wireless telephony 
for the general use of the public at 
present. 
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have increased over 100% in cost; copper wire 
outside distributing wire 46%; common brick, 94% These percentages are based on comparisons 
as the costs of raw materials have increased even more and only economi 
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The Fallacy of ‘Profit’ 


There no Longer is Any Such Thing in the Public-Utility Business 


T would be superfluous to enlarge 

on the seriousness of the present 

public-utility situation, and I do not 
wish to act the part of a Cassandra, 
but rather to offer a suggestion which 
appears to me timely and important. 
From my experience and observation 
has come the conviction that the dead- 
lock from which we are all suffering 
is the inevitable result of attempting 
to apply to present day conditions the 
conceptions and habits of thought of 
a bygone age. The business world, 
like everything else, is in a constant 
flux of evolution, and the syllogism of 
yesterday easily becomes the fallacy 
of today, I believe that is our trouble 
now, and that we must ail—public, 
regulatory bodies, and companies— 
detach ourselves from the details of 
our problems and take stock of 
fundamentals in order that we may 
make a fresh start along lines which 
will bring results. 

The basic motive in starting any 
new business is to make a profit, and 
the present public utility service origi- 
nated in that way. The telephone, for 
example, was a_ scientific curiosity, 
something wholly new and untried, 
which might or might not prove to 
have possibilities of commercial use- 
fulness and profit, and its original 
backers invested their money and 
time on that chance. The motive was 
essentially the same as that which 
leads a man to embark in the grocery 
or clothing business. The success 
was far beyond the most optimistic 
hopes, and we have all been too busy 
supplying the tremendous demand for 
service to realize that its development 
has led us into an entirely different 
field, where the ordinary business 
concepts of profit and loss do not 
apply. 

One of the basic principles of 
human nature is a love of fair play. 
There is nothing vaguely idealistic 
about it, for it is only an enlightened 
self-interest which leads us to con- 
cede a reasonable return to the man 
who serves us, whether with com- 
modities or a public-utility service, 
in order that he may continue his 
usefulness to us; but at the same time 
to resent any tendency on his part 
to take advantage of conditions, or 
nature, to reap an 

We want the family 


of our good 


excessive profit. 


By G. W. CUMMINGS 


grocer to prosper, because we need 
him, but if he presumes on that and 
attempts any get-rich-quick profiteer- 
ing infliction of the penalty is practic- 
ally automatic, for competition forces 
him out of business. Here is the 
essential difference between ordinary 
business and public utility service: 
it is no concern of mine whether you 
patronize the same grocer that I do 
or not, but it is imvortant to me that 
you be connected to the same tele- 
phone system, because otherwise we 
cannot talk, and there is no telephone 
service possible. 

Since competition in the usual com- 
mercial sense is impossible in the pub- 
lic-utility field, the self-protective 
aspect of the instinct of fair play 
naturally led to public regulation as 
the only alternative. Whether :we 
realize it or not, that has brought 
about a sharp differentiation and has 
completely nullified many of the 
accepted principles of business in 
public-utility service. The basic 
principle, as I have said, is profit, and 
I believe that the only way out of the 
present deadlock is to discard the 
idea of profit entirely, to eliminate 
it from our own minds and from the 
minds of the public. 

As a matter of fact, profit in the 
usual business sense of the term is 
no longer possible in a public utility, 
and what I am proposing is not 
any radical innovation in financial 
methods but simply a readjustment of 
our point of view and of our termin- 
ology in order to make them fit into 
present-day facts and—what is per- 
haps more important—to bring that 
mutual confidence between the public 
and the public utilities which is so 
vitally essential to the future welfare 
of both. 

Let us look at the facts as they are. 
There are two which bear especially 
upon this subject. First, the truism 
of the interdependence of capital and 
labor. The crack-brained thinking of 
the present time may be sufficient ex- 
cuse for pointing out that even a sov- 
iet cannot build a plant without cap- 
ital, because there must be money to 
buy the material and to pay the labor, 
and the only question is whether it 
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shall be furnished voluntarily by the 
willing investor or taken forcibly from 
the people as a whole either directly 
by taxation or indirectly by bond is- 
sues. Capital is, of course, equally 
helpless without labor. Second, while 
an industrial or mercantile business 
is only one of many in the same field, 
and may be forced to the wall by 
competition without serious injury to 
the public welfare, a utility has an 
exclusive field, it cannot readily be 
replaced, and since its service is vital- 
ly essential the public welfare de- 
mands that it be kept going at what- 
ever cost. It cannot be allowed to 
withhold service, and in the last anal- 
ysis it is protected by the constitutional 
prohibition against the taking of prop- 
erty without due process of law. The 
law must allow it a reasonable return 
on the investment. On the other 
hand, because of this degree of pro- 
tection and the public nature of its 
business, public sentiment has a right 
to and will see to it, through the reg- 
ulatory bodies, that the return is not 
unreasonably large. 


This brings us to the gist of the 
argument. Speculative profit, or 
profit in the usual business sense of 
the term, has been eliminated from 
the public-utility business, and re- 
placed by a reasonable return on the 
investment. A simple statement, but 
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it represents a revolution in fmancial 
thought, whose full import is realized 
but dimly by public utilities and com- 
missions and not at all by the general 
public. The people are inherently fair 
in intention, but they do not wish to 
be gouged by an excessive profit at 
their expense, and so long as they re- 
gard the return to. the public utility 
investor in the light of a profit they 
are bound to be suspicious of its 
amount. The only way out, in my 
judgment, is to convince them that it 
is not a question of profit, but of 
expense. Capital, like labor and ma- 
terials, can command a certain price, 
which depends upon market condi- 
tions, and, like them, it will not enter 
a given field unless, other things being 
equal, it can obtain as good a com- 
pensation there as elsewhere. It must 
be paid the regular scale of “wages,” 
and to the public utility operator the 
wages of capital are no different in 
principle from the wages of labor if 
he is to furnish the service which the 
public needs and which, having once 
entered that line of business, he is 
bound by law to furnish. We cannot 
expect the public to grasp that idea 
of their own accord; we must first 
recognize it clearly in our own minds 
and then educate the public to it. 

I am no John the Baptist, preaching 
a new dispensation, for the idea which 
[ have attempted to outline has al- 
ready gained considerable currency. 
Its most notable illustration is the re- 
cent Railroad Act, which directed the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
fix a rate adequate to pay a certain 
rate of return to the capital invested. 
We have as yet no similar law in the 
telephone field, and I do not pretend 
to say whether the temporary rate 
fixed by the Railroad Act is a proper 
rate or not; but the intent of the con- 
stitutional prohibition against confis- 
cation is the same as that of the Act. 
Recent hearings before the Public 
Utilities Commission of Illinois have 
indicated that capital is on a “strike” 
against the public utilities, and will 
invest in them only at the cost of a 
differential which must, in the long 
run, be paid by the public. It is 
against the public interest that that 
differential should be required, but it 
is due to the operation of natural 
economic laws affecting the money 
market, and not to individual volition. 
In the meantime the public utility 
plants are at a standstill, the public 
are being deprived of the service they 
need, and in many cases bona fide in- 
vestors are losing the returns which 
they might have made if they had put 
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their money into other fields instead 
of devoting it.to a public service. This 
condition will continue so long as the 
public view with suspicious eye the 
so-called “profits” of the utility com- 
panies. It must be remedied, and I 
believe that the first step is for us to 
banish the obsolete word “profit” 
from our vocabulary, substituting its 
modern equivalent in the public-utility 
field. “‘wages of capital”; and then 
educate the public to the change. 





Use of Telephone Is 
Blending Dialects 


That the use of the telephone is 
bringing about greater similarity of 
accent in different parts of the coun- 
try and is tending so to change the 
voices of the nation that northerner 
and southerner, easterner and west- 
erner are gradually losing their char- 
acteristic intonation is the belief of 
scientists who are familiar with the 
matter. 

Furthermore, the president of a 
southern telephone company observes 
that the southern accent, too, is rap- 
idly disappearing. There art many 
causes, he points out—-the southerner 
travels more. he uses the language 
of commerce today where thirty years 
avo it was the language of literature. 
But above all looms the fact that the 
long distance telephone is used so 
much more generally and so frequent- 
ly. The use of the telephone. little 
as the casual onlooker may think of 
it. is bringing all normal voices to a 
sameness of pitch and engrafting a 
similarity in enunciation. In fact, the 
telephone is gradually changing the 
voices of all of us. 

It is thought by some that all this 
is due more to the feeling of the tele- 
phone user that the person he is talk- 
ing to is some distance away than to 
anv necessity caused by the instru- 
ment itself. People generally are avt 
to raise their voices when using the 
telephone much higher than there is 
any need. Of course. when using the 
long distance telephone there is 
greater necessity for speaking louder 
and more distinctly than when speak- 
ing over a local line. On the other 
hand, the damping effect on electric 
waves is much greater with voices of 
higher pitch than the lower ones. The 
bass voice should carry further than 
the treble. 

It is interesting to recall at this 
time a statement made some time ago, 
upon which there was much comment 
at the time, that French is a better 
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telephone language than English. If 
it be the case that English, with its 
harsh and sibilant sounds, is poorly 
adapted to the telephone, the frequent 
use which we take of this instrument 
may gradually bring about changes in 
speech. So, too, long distance con- 
versations, by causing the talker to 
exert a conscious effort in speaking, 
may unconsciously affect his ordinary 
enunciation. 





Paper Shortage Makes 
Telephone Trouble 


Newspapers are being hit hard 
by the shortage of newsprint, but 


no harder than the telephone com- 
panies, according to F. L. Woodruff, 
general manager of the Southern 
Bell Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, who recently made an inspec- 
tion of the company ’s Birmingham 
district properties. 

Upwards of 15,000 tons of news- 
print are re quired ) yearly by the tele- 
phon companies for printing direc- 
tories for the larger cities of Amert- 
ca, Mr. Woodruff said. Of this 
amount his company has been able 
to purchase thus far only 4,000 tons, 
and unable to locate additional paper 
at any price. 

P. H. Hopkins, vice-president of 
the Kansas City company, told city 
commissioners that poor service on 
installation of telephones was due to 
the paper shortage. 

“Telephone cables require a spe- 
cial brand of paper for insulation,” 
Mr. Hopkins said, “and little of this 
paper is available. I can’t see any 
immediate relief, either.” 

Mr. Hopkins explained the new 
Bell Telephone building was ready 
for occupancy a month ago, but the 
shortage of cables had so far pre- 
vented the company from taking pos- 
session. The poor service on calls, 
Mr. Hopkins explained, was due 
chiefly to the shortage of operators. 
He said the combined telephone 
companies handled 1,200,000 calls 
daily in Greater Kansas City. 





At the end of 1918 the telegraph 
and telephone systems of Iceland 
comprised 1,402 miles of pole line, 
1,139 miles of wire, 140 stations, 
1,877 telephone instruments, and 12 
telegraph installations. In Reykja- 
vik there were 752 telephone subscrib- 
ers; in Akureyri, 139; and in Vest- 
mannaeyja, 79. 














Telling The Public About It 


Selections from a Series of Newspaper Advertisements Used by the United Telephone Co. 


EWSPAPER advertising for 
N good will is an art, a particular- 

ly delicate and especially valu- 
able one in the case of public-service 
corporations. The public-utility busi- 
ness of today is paying for the care- 
less ways of its early exploiters, and 
the telephone branch, which gave the 
least abuse to public confidence, still 
is suffering from the lack of it. There 


subscribers. Of the newspapets of 
these towns the company is a con- 
sistent advertising patron. It has just 
completed a series of 26 advertise- 
ments in these papers running from 
March, 1919, to April, 1920, and cov- 
ering the first readjustment period 
following the close of the war. Of 
these advertisements, we have selected 
ten as particularly interesting to all 


is no better way to establish friendly eee They effe Paton = 
relations with all the people than to _ ‘com Bnd —* eee renee 
talk frankly to them, and no method y 


reproducing 
them in facsimile, resides wholly in 


their simplicity. They are plain, 
straightforward talks without frills or 
fringes, and excellent for that reason. 
The ten displayed on this and the two 
succeeding pages were originally of 
two-column width, as were most of 
the series, their length varying with 


of doing it that will compare with the 
legitimate use of local newspaper col- 
umns. 

The United Telephone Company, 
with headquarters in Abilene, Kansas, 
operates a total of 48 exchanges in 
various towns and has some 32,000 
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the subject. A few were three-column 
width ; one, announcing an employees’ 
salary raise, a single-column. 

Those of the series not reproduced 
here were not omitted because they 
were less interesting or valuable, but 
because they pertained more particu- 
larly to local conditions or timely 
events. It is evident that the ones 
comprising this article might be used 
to advantage by any telephone com- 
pany, in practically any community. 
Realizing this, the company is gen- 
erous enough to announce that per- 
mission will be given to any other 
operating company to use any or all 
of the series. As a matter of cour- 
tesy, it is expected that such permis- 


sion will be requested before use is 
made of the copy. 
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Increased Telephone Facil- 
ities for Italy 


Attention has been-called to Italy’s 
serious deficiency. in the matter of 
telephone , facilities, with regard to 
which the country has lagged far be- 
hind other European countries. 

In order to overcome {this den- 
ciency, the new director-general of 
telephones, Coniun. Salerno, whe was 
in charge for six years after the op- 
eration of the telephone service was 
taken over by the state in 1907, has 
announced’ that imporiant additions 
to the telephone system will soon 
be undertaken. 

An Italian law of 1913 provided 
for extensive additions to the tele- 
phone system in the matter of inter- 
urban lines, but the carrying out of 
these provisions was prevented by 
the outbreak of the war, and no ac- 
tion has so far been taken. To ex- 
ecute the entire plan at this time 
would require many years, and con- 
sequently, so far as the work to be 
undertaken immediately is concerned, 
preference will be given to a selected 
group of lines with a view to im- 
proving the communications between 
Rome and the provincial cente:.., 
and also between the provincial cen- 
ters themselves. 

A new circuit will be established 
between Rome and Genoa in order to 
leave the existing line entirely at the 
disposition of Turin, and in addition, 
new lines will be erected between 
Rome and Milan, and between Rome 
and Voghera; a direct lige to Venice, 
there being no direct communication 
at present; others to Ancona, Perugia, 
Aquila, and Bari; three new lines to 
Naples, and additional lines in Basili- 
cata, Calabria, and Sicily. Other cir- 
cuits will be established to provide 
better connections between the exist- 
ing system and the new territories 
added to Italy as a result of the war, 
and also. to facilitate the  traf- 
fic of the northern province with 
Tuscany, Puglie, etc. 

It is reported that a large part of 
the material for these extensions of 
the Italian telephone system has al- 
ready been ordered, and the hope is 
expressed that by the spring of 1920 
many of the new lines will be in ac- 
tual operation. Furthermore, studies 
in connection with the use of under- 
ground lines for interurban service 
have been nearly completed, and ne- 
gotiations are being carried on with 
Pirelli & Co., Milan, the largest Ital- 
ian manufacturers of electric wires 
and cables, for laying multiple cables 
between Turin, Milan, and Genoa, in 
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order that the telephone service be- 
tween these cities, the most impor- 
tant industrial and commercial cen- 
ters of Italy, may be as easy and as 
rapid as between subscribers located 
in the same city. 

The problem’ of improving the 
local telephone service of the Italian 
cities is more difficult and less press- 
ing. Such improvement and_ the 
ability promptly to take care of new 
subscribers are entirely dependent 
upon the erection of additional tele- 
phone exchanges and the laying of 
new cables; in many cases new ex- 
changes will involve the purchase of 
property and the erection of new 
buildings, and the laying of new 
cables will necessitate important 
street works. 

A royal decree of September 2, 
1919, provides that, whenever possi- 
ble, not only the construction work 
but also the supplying of the neces- 
sary equipment shall be allotted to 
Italian firms, which are defined as 
being those which actually manufac- 
ture in Italy with Italian capital and 
labor, and also use, when circum- 
stances permit, raw materials of Ital- 
ian production. 

After the firms falling in the above 
category preference will be given to 
those which, although of foreign 
origin and using foreign capital, 
manufacture the required material in 
Italy principally with Italian labor. 

Whenever it is necessary to depart 
from the above provisions and invite 
competitive bids, Italian firms are to 
be given a margin of protection of 
10 per cent with regard to foreign 
firms and of 5 per cent over those 
which. although not actually Italian, 
manufacture in Italv. In the case of 
the latter. however, it is distinctly 
provided that the mere assembling of 
parts imported from abroad will not 
be considered as manufacture and 
will not entitle a firm to any prefer- 
ence. 


Dallas Gets Two New Au- 
tomatic Exchanges 


The Dallas, Texas, Telephone Com- 
panv has accepted the terms of the 
ordinance passed some time ago by 
the city commission providing for 
the installation of automatic equip- 
ment in the Dallas exchanges. The 
ordinance requires the company to 
complete the conversion of Main and 
Haskel exchanges to the automatic 
system by November 1, 1920, and 
other exchanges at such times as the 
commission shall require. 

The ordinance was accepted, the 
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letter from the company stated, un- 
der the assumption that the city will 
grant extensions of time if after 
reasonable effort the company fails 
to comply with the ordinance. 

Material is already purchased in 
part for the two-story building to be 
erected. The installation of a new 
system of underground _ cables 
through the streets and alleys is a 
part of the plan. 





United to Install New 

Exchange in Bluffton 

C. A. Breece, general manager of 
the United Telephone Company of 
Bluffton, Ind., announces that the 
company has decided upon the in- 
stallation in the Bluffton exchange of 
a new central energy system, to be 
housed in the south room of the com- 
pany’s building on North Johnson 
Street, and that the total cost of this 
improvement, including the remodel- 
ing of the room for the plant, is esti- 
mated at $45,000. 

The company already has work un- 
der way for installation of eight or 
ten miles of new aerial cables, at a 
cost of about $16,000. The total ex- 
penditure on the Bluffton telephone 
system therefore will be, in round 
figures, as now estimated, $61,000. 

It is estimated installation will be 
completed in about six months. 


At a meeting of the Wireless So- 
ciety of London, R. C. Clinker, of the 
British Thomson-Houston Company, 
showed a wireless receiver which can 
he installed in the home for about 
$150. The apparatus, which will 
take messages from all the principal 
wireless stations in Europe, is con- 
tained in a box 15 in. wide, 12 in. 
broad. and 5 in. deep, and _ light 
enough to be carried by a leather 
handle. Mr. Clinker explained that 
this portable receiver was originally 
intended for receiving time signals 
from Paris, and for the use of clock- 
makers and others, to whom a knowl- 
edge of the exact time was of impor- 
tance. No external aerial wire is re- 
quired. 





On December 31, 1918, there were 
122 telegraph offices, 1,154 telephones, 
and 2.291 miles of telephone wire in 
operation in Costa Rica. Excluding 
cable and wireless messages, 416,831 
telecrams were sent during the year 
1917-18, the revenue received being 
223.045 colons. The nominal value 
of the colon is just under 50 cents. 




















Incidents of Shifting a Pole Line 


“Cracking the Whip” With a Telephone Pole as a Result of Using Dynamite 


NSTEAD of splitting up and down 
| at the base as expected, this forty- 
foot telephone pole snapped off 
sharply about five feet from the top, 
just as if we had “cracked the whip” 
with it. :, 

We have been sent out by our comp- 
any to shift the telephone poles back 
six feet on the roadside. They had 
been set up barely six months before 
along the pike, but now the county 
fathers decided to improve and widen 
the road bed as a part of the good 
highway system, and so ordered our 
company to move the poles back the 
necessary distance. 

The job proved more troublesome 
than if the poles had been sawed off 
level with the ground, used where 
thirty-five foot poles were tall enough, 
and replaced here with new ones of 
the forty-foot kind. But the fact that 
they were only six months old, and 
the cost of hauling back and forth 
decided the question. We _ were 
ordered to dig them up and reset 
them in the proper position. 

In ordinary ground this would have 
been an easy job. But these poles 
were set about four and a half feet 
deep in soil which consisted of layers 
of sedimentary limestone, each from 
three to five inches thick, with fine 
sand between the layers. Generally 
poles, after being in the ground some 
length of time, will either rot through 
about six inches below surface of the 
ground, or will succumb to heart rot 
or shell rot, and in any case are easy 
victims of storms. Only in the first 
case can the poles be salvaged. 

\s these are the usual instances 
when poles break, especially such fine, 
straight western cedars, we were not 
prepared to “crack the whip” with 
any of them. In fact, this is the only 
case we know of where this peculiar 
accident occurred. 

Generally, removing a pole that is 
set three or four feet deep, in ordinary 
soil, is accomplished by digging down 
around the pole about two or three 
feet, then shaking to loosen it so that 
four or five men can pry it out with 
crow-bars. But any ground especially 
on a hillside, will eventually undergo 
some movement; very slight of course, 
but nevertheless positive. The set- 
tling and shifting of this rocky soil 
seemed to produce the effect of wedg- 
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ing in the poles as if holding them in 
a vise, and they could not be loosened. 

However, digging in hard, rocky 
ground is difficult under ordinary 
circumstances, but when we realized 
that we were not accomplishing our 
end, the prospect was discouraging. 
We were unwilling to use dynamite 
because houses were too near the 
scene of action, besides it might split 
the poles at the base, We finally 
decided that it would have to be used. 

Carefully placing the stick of dyna- 
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How the Pole Broke. 


mite in the bottom of the hole around 
the first pole and about twelve inches 
away from it, with loose earth cover- 
ing the charge, we waited results. 
When the charge exploded the pole 
was undamaged and loosened but a 
little, not enough to allow it to be 
pried out. 

For the second attempt the dynamite 
was placed nearer this other pole, at 
a distance of about six inches, and the 
loose earth packed between the charge 
and the pole so as to offer more resist- 
ance. We feared that this would split 
the poie but when the charge exploded 
the shock snapped the forty-foot pole 
off sharply about five feet from the 
top. 

Evidently the moving soil had so 
tightly wedged the pole that when the 
explosion occurred, the sharp shock 
of the ground carried the base of the 
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pole with it so quickly that a trans- 
verse wave action similar to the crack- 
ing whip traveled up the pole, break- 
ing it at its weakest point and we 
experienced the unique sensation of 
“cracking the whip” with a forty-foot 
telephone pole. 





Ask: Government to Pay 
For War Switchboard 


The big War Department tele- 
phone switchboard, through which 
millions of war messages - were 
flashed, is the subject of a hearing 
before the Board of Contract Ad- 
justments of the War Department. 
The Chesapeake and Potomac Tele- 
phone Company is asking that the 
War Department pay back to the 
treasury of the company about $200,- 
000 representing the net outlay on 
the big board. 

The Board of Contract Adjust- 
ments was told that when the war 
started and the necessity for a sud- 
den and complete revision of the 
War Department telephone facili- 
ties was apparent, the telephone 
company set up an enormous ex- 
change for the War Department, 
costing $400,000 and having nearly 
8.000 instruments. There is no spe- 
cific contract for the work, but the 
telephone company maintained that 
the circumstances were such as to 
constitute an implied contract with 
the War Department. Consequently 
the telephone company is asking to 
be reimbursed. The board was told 
that all government offices where 
extensive telephone facilities were 
installed during the war, which have 
been removed, have paid the tele- 
phone company’s expenses or have 
contracted to do so. 


The $200,000 being asked by 
the telephone company represcr.ts 
the cost of the original installation 
less salvage, a considerable part of 
the War Department board having 
been sold to a Pennsylvania com- 
pany. Telephone officials said that 
the policy of the government to re- 
imburse the company for charges of 
this character had worked to the ad- 
vantage of the public in that no bur- 
den for such outlays rested upon the 
general telephone using community 
but that the government had main- 
tained its entire telephone load. 
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The Ex- 
change 
Building of 
the Ohio 
State Tele- 
phone Com- 
pany at Bar- 
berton. Be- 
low, in Cen- 
ter, “Main” 
Exchange at 
Akron. 
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At the Left, 
“Park” Exchange 
of the Ohio State 
Telephone Com- 
pany at Toledo, 


At the Left, 


the “Union’ 


Exchange a 
Cleveland. 
the Right, 
“Main” Ex- 
change at 
Zanesville. 
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| The General Offices of the Ohio State Telephone Company 
Columbus, Ohto. 
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The ‘“‘South” Automatic Sub-Exchange of the Ohio State 
Telephone Company at Youngstown, Ohio. 



































The “ Crest” Exchange of the Ohio State Telephone Company Automatic Sub-Exchange of the Ohio State Telephone 
at Cleveland, Ohio. Company at Youngstown, Ohio. 
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The “Main” Exchange of the Ohio State Telephone Company The 
at Dayton, Ohio. 
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“Main” Exchange Building of the Ohio State Telephone 
Company at Cleveland. 
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The “Main” Exchange of the Ohio State Telephone Company The “Main” Exchange of the Ohio State Telephone Company 


at Canton, Ohio. 


at Toledo, Ohio. 
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European Telephone Practice 


Translation from the Foreign Press and Communications from European Engineers 


trouble in securing service on 

the Paris telephone system, ac- 
cording to M. Barbarat, inspector 
general of French telephones, is to 
be found in the communication be- 
tween telephone operators of various 
exchanges, over the order wires. 

This fact evidently is so well es- 
tablished in the French service in 
Paris, that steps have been taken to 
replace the present complete manual 
operation by semi-automatic opera- 
tion at some future time. It is hard- 
ly necessary and not at all difficult 
to see why the order wire system has 
not succeeded in Paris. The oper- 
ators in that city from all indications 
evidently are not trained to give im- 
partial service, regardless of the sub- 
scriber who is using the telephone, 
and favoritism seems to play a great 
role. It seems from _ observations 
that operators eager to please certain 
subscribers throw themselves on any 
order wire, without taking their turn 
and without giving prior calls the op- 
portunity to go through first. The re- 
sult is confusion and quarreling 
among the operators for precedence 
in obtaining service. 

Whatever causes are assigned to 
the poor service, the fact remains that 
the service is unsatisfactory and that 
the French Administration took steps 
to remedy it by planning to install 
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By FRED W. SCHOLZ 


Improvements in the Paris Tele- 
phone Service 


stall complete automatic system, but 
when the funds will be available and 
when the equipment can be obtained 
is a question nobody can answer. 


pe! 


Fig. 


Moreover the expense is a tremen- 
dous one, the price having tripled from 
what it was at the time the estimates 
were first made. 
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Fig. 1. Call at the Subscriber's Own Exchange 


the semi-automatic service. The plans 
to make these needed improvements 
reach back prior to the outbreak of 
the war, and the latter brought about 
an unwelcome delay of over five 
years. Paris eventually plans to in- 


At present, without giving up the 
idea of automatic equipment, Paris 
will have to be satisfied with the next 
best thing, which is the so-called 
“divided call” proposed as far back as 
1900, when the common battery sys- 
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tem was first introduced to a larger 
extent in Paris. Paris, as well as all 
of France, must do the best it can 
with the equipment now on hand. 
While there is no question but that the 
development is tending towards com- 
plete automatic equipment, this goal 
has not been reached yet, and mean- 
while Paris must improve its manual 
multiple equipment as much as possi- 
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ble. A system which tends towards a 
great deal of conversation between 
the operators, and between the oper- 
ators and the subscribers, must be 
avoided as much as possible, and the 
divided call seems to tend towards 
that direction. 

The divided call seems to answer 
these conditions better than the direct 
call; it requires the co-operation of 
the subscriber, but it seems obvious 
that the co-operation of the subscriber 
will result in a gain of time and a re- 
duction of delays. We cannot say 
that the subscribers will refuse their 
help until we have actually tried the 
new calling system. Moreover, the 
new system is not very much different 
from the system: used for making 
long-distance calls, to which the pub- 
lic is accustomed. 

The subscribers understand clearly 
that the operator in their own ex- 
change cannot make the desired con- 
nection, if the subscriber called for is 
in the circuit of another exchange, 
but that a second operator has to do 
her share to make the connection. 
The subscribers will therefore find it 
quite natural to ask their own oper- 
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ator of the exchange in which the de- 
sired call is located, and then to give 
the number to this second operator, 
when the latter connects herself into 
the circuit. As a matter of fact, it is 
not out of the question that, after the 
public has become accustomed to this 
method of calling, as rapid results can 
be obtained as when semi-automatic 
apparatus is employed. The method 
of making calls with the new system 
is as follows: 





Microphone Wiring 


tem of 


Fig. 3. Older Sys 


The calling subscriber gives the 
name of the other exchange to his 
own exchange operator, not giving 
her the desired number, however. The 
operator from his own exchange con- 
nects the subscriber with an operator 
in the other exchange, which action 
will terminate her share in this call. 
The second operator announces her 
presence directly to the subscriber, 
giving the name of her exchange and 
asking for the number. The sub- 
scriber will then give the number to 
this second operator, and the connec- 
tion is now made by the second oper- 
ator, just as would be done, were the 
call made by the first subscriber’s 
operator over the multiple switch- 
board. 

At the end of the conversation the 
pilot lamps light up as usual at the 
first exchange, and the operator will 
disconnect, while at the same time the 
operator in the second exchange sees 
the end of the conversation and dis- 
connects. At no moment do the oper- 
ators in the respective exchanges have 
to talk to each other, the order wires 
could be dispensed with and changed 
over into direct interoffice trunk wires 
and direct subscribers wires. The 
most serious cause of delayed service 
is thus removed and better service ob- 
tained. 

It might be added that the counting 
of telephone calls should be automatic, 
so that the telephone operators will 
be relieved of the old tedious system 
of recording calls by hand. 
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The “divided call” system in Paris 
being, however, only a temporary ex- 
pedient, to be replaced eventually by 
more advanced automatic equipment, 
it is essential that the introduction of 
the system be brought about at a mini- 
mum of expense, and without affect- 
ing the switchboard and keyboards 
now used in the Paris system. Fig. 
1 shows the wiring diagram for this 
system on the first incoming ex- 
change. At the incoming exchange, 
i. e. the calling subscriber’s exchange, 
the telephone lines end in monocords, 
provided with mechanical or magnetic 
locking system but without listening 
key. A signal lamp is connected with 
each single cord. In the “divided 
call’ system this lamp must light when 
the operator in the first exchange in- 
serts the calling plug of her double 
cord into the jack of the inter-office 
line, and the lamp will go out when 
the second exchange operator places 
her single cord into the jack of the 
subscriber’s line asked for. Finally, 
the lamp relights when the first oper- 
ator withdraws her cord at the end 
of the conversation. We obtain the 
desired results by adding a relay R A, 
which has two coils acting in oppo- 
site direction and which acts upon the 
lamp as shown in Fig. 2. 


The relay itself is not changed, but 
the coil z of relay RA is connected 
with earth, while the other coil 2 is 
connected to the third wire of the 
plug. When the operator handling 
the outgoing call inserts her calling 
plug, the relay acts upon the relay 
RA and the lamp lights up. When the 
operator at the receiving station plugs 
her switchboard by means of the 
monocord, the coil 2 of the relay RA 
also connects with earth and the lamp 
is put out and remains in this state, 
no matter what may be the condition 
of the apparatus of the called sub- 
scriber. When the outgoing exchange 
operator withdraws her cord at the 
end of the conversation, the coil r of 
relay RA does not have earth any 
more and the lamp lights up, as the 
relay functions by way of coil 2. The 
incoming operator then removes her 
plug and the position is as it was 
before the call was made. 


Listening in at the incoming ex- 
change: To arrange for the necessary 
reception of the call given by the sub- 
scriber to the second exchange opera- 
tor, the simplest method would be to 
add listening keys, one for the mono- 
cord, one for the keyboard. But as 
this would involve some expense, the 
following plan has been tried and 
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seems to work out very well. The 
wires of the line are connected to the 
segments of a relay RT, of the testing 
type, and this relay, when operating, 
enables the operator to listen in on 
the line. To make the relay operate 
in the right way, it is grounded by 
means of the armature of relay RA 
and by means of the lamp, across a 
segment of the calling key. As soon as 
the lamp lights up, the operator presses 
down her calling button, the relay RT 
functions and enables the operator to 
listen in. After having received the 
request of the calling subscriber, the 
operator tests the line and places her 
monocord into the jack of the called 
subscriber, and listening ceases. 

Under these conditions the present 
equipment is used as much as possible 
without great changes. Should the 
call button be provided with magnetic 
control a different solution must be 
adopted in order to avoid pressing 
constantly on the listening button, 
while the operator wishes to remain 
in the listening position. 

Of course while this system re- 
quires the testing of the second ex- 
change trunk by the first exchange 
operator, it reduces waste of time to 
a considerable extent. There is no 
reason either why eventually the sys- 
tem should not be advanced so as to 
use automatic selectors, which the 
subscriber could work himself and 
thus connect himself to the operator 
of the second exchange, eliminating 
the necessity of calling up his own 
exchange operator altogether. This 








Fig. 4. Distribution of Current to Microphones 


would cost a little more to install at 
the present time, but the advantage 
would be that the system could be 
used when the future semi-automatic 
or full automatic system is installed. 
—Annales des Telegraphes et Tele- 
phones. 


Progress of Wireless Telephony 


IRELESS telephony has made 
great progress within the last 
few years, and if recent newspaper 
articles are to be believed, it may be 
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possible that wireless telephone con- 
versation across the ocean is only a 
matter of a very short time. Wire- 
less telegraph messages can be prop- 
agated ‘without very much trouble 
with any kind of wave oscillations. 
Wireless telephony, however,  re- 
quires continuous oscillations. The 
sending antenna must send out a cur- 
rent which is continuous, both as to 
wave length and as to amplitude. 
Over these continuous waves are 
superimposed oscillations which agree 
quantitatively with the variations ac- 
companying the transmission of 
sounds over the telephone. At the 
receiving station the wireless receiv- 
ing instruments must reproduce the 
oscillations quantitatively, which have 
been transmitted by radiation, and 
these oscillations must be made aud- 
ible, a problem which, of course. the 
wireless receiver has already solved. 

For the commercial development of 
the wireless telephone we must solve 
three principal problems: 1. Pro- 
duction of constant, undamped oscil- 
lations. 2. Creation of a high-ten- 
sion microphone in order to influence 
the oscillations, and proper adaptation 
of the microphone to the transmitter. 
3. Development of a system which 
will allow mutual conversation be- 
tween persons talking on both ends 
of the wireless end stations, similar 
to the system used in ordinary te'e- 
phony. 


The first two problems have been 























Fig. 5. Telefunken Generator Diagram 


solved to some extent for some time. 
Years ago it was possible to telephone 
by wireless, but this telephone system 
was not feasible for commercial pur- 
poses; it was, so to speak, a matter 
for advertising and for experimental 
purposes. Technical men, well versed 
in wireless and telephone work, were 
well aware of this drawback of wire- 
less telephony. They knew that this 
wireless telephone could not be given 
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into the hands of the layman. Even 
the simplest system required consider- 
able knowledge of some of the funda- 
mental problems and theories of elec- 
tricity. Only the last few years have 
seen a more rapid development of this 
branch of science. The development 
of the cathode tube amplifiers adapted 
to wireless work as current genera- 
tors, then also the high tension cur- 
rent microphone as transmitter and 
receiver amplifiers, both helped to 
make the problem of wireless teleph- 
onv more practical, and to draw it 
out of the experimental stage into 
one approaching commercial possibili- 
ties. 

1. Production of undamped oscil- 
lations: As sources of energy for 
wireless telephony we can use all gen- 
erators that produce undamped os- 
cillations and high-frequency alter- 
nating currents of the same uniform 
amplitude. These are used for great 
energies and for longer waves. For 
wireless systems requiring medium 
and smaller energies the arc and the 
cathode tube amplifier can be uced. 
The electric arc can only be used for 
wave lengths of over 2,000 meters, 
while the cathode tube generator can 
be used for waves having a constant 
effect as to period and amplitude, 
which cannot be obtained with the 
electric arc. We might say that the 
cathode tube bids fair to be the -ideal 
current generator for wireless tele- 
phone operation, as transmission of 
sneech with its use seems much sim- 
pler than with any other system of 
current production. 


2. The high-tension current micro- 
phone: The older systems in general 
used the diagram given in Fig. 3. 
The antenna is excited by the un- 
damped generator, in this case the 
exciter circuit J with the arc L. A 
microphone M lying within the an- 
tennae influences the oscillations cor- 
responding to the variations of speech 
and calls forth current changes in 
the antennae, corresponding to the 
changes of resistance during conver- 
sation. 

In Fig. 3a, the change in the micro- 
phone resistance brings forth a change 
of the antennae current in accordance 
with the changing rhythm of speech. 
In Fig. 3b the antennae self induction 
L, i. e., the wave length, changes 
when the current changes occur in the 
microphone due to _ conversation. 
The most favorable condition is ob- 
tained, when the microphone resist- 
ance is similar to the antennae resist- 
ance. The greatest difficulty is found 
to be in the microphone itself. The 
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microphones best fitted for this pur- 
pose can stand at the most 0.5 ampere. 
The microphones of this type do not 
differ very much from the ordinary 
telephone microphones, but are not re- 
liable at this maximum load. It was 
tried to construct more powerful, 
air-cooled microphones, as also liquid- 
cooled microphones, but none of them 
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Fig. 6. Telefunken Generator Diagram 


turned out satisfactory. It was then 
tried to connect several of these 
microphones in parallel and to speak 
over them at one time. In one such 
arrangement ten microphones are 
used. In order to influence all of the 
microphones very loud voice had to 
be used. It was then attempted to 
change the connecting system, so 
that all of the microphones would re- 
ceive an equally distributed quantity 
of current, and Fig. 4 shows such a 
wiring diagram. In front of each 
microphone is placed a sclf induc- 
tance, and the self inductances in- 
fluence each other alternately and are 
to distribute current equally over all 
the microphones. 

A comparatively favorable effect 
was obtained with the Telefunken 
generator, which worked on the fre- 
quency doubling principle. Here a 
relay effect could be obtained by a 
partial replacement of the direct cur- 
rent magnetization of the frequency 
amplifiers by means of the telephone 
currents. Fig. 5 shows the diagram 
for such a connection. The diagram 
shows the last amplifier step reacting 
upon the antennae. J is the current 
circuit of the fundamental frequency ; 
2 that of the amplified frequency; 3 
that of the magnetization direct cur- 
rent. The direct current is so con- 
trolled that the magnetization obtained 
is not that needed for the maximum 
antennae energy, but less, and the rest 
is replaced more or less by the tele- 
phone alternating currents which flow 
in the coil 4. More or less energy is 
therefor transmitted to the antennae, 
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depending on the rhythm of speech 
sent into the instruments. The de- 
vice works like a relay, and with 100 
to 200 watts taken out of the micro- 
phones, an antennae energy of 100 kw. 
can be controlled. For 100 watt en- 
ergy of course one needs quite com- 
plex parallel and series connected 
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Fig. 7. Wireless Telephony Diagram 


systems of microphones. Character- 
istic for this system is (right hand 
of Fig. 5) the fact that battery / is 
connected parallel to the microphone 
sets over series resistances, and that 
on the other hand the speaking cur- 
rents are taken direct from the micro- 
phones by way of condensers. This 
type gives excellent results as regards 
uniform load requirements on the 
microphones. 

In the Telefunken cathode tube 
generators the influencing of the os- 
cillations by speech gives little trouble. 
The simplest arrangement for small 
stations is shown in Fig. 6. The gen- 
erator circuit / induces and affects 
the antennae coil 2. The microphone 
lies within the antennae circuit. Later 
the device was improved, by connect- 
ing the microphone into a circuit tuned 
with the antennae, instead of into the 
antennae circuit direct. Under these 
conditions the microphone acts ex- 
actly reverse, as is shown in Fig. 6, 
1. e., the antennae circuit current in- 
creases when conversation is going 
on. On the other hand, such an effect 
is induced upon the production of en- 
ergy of the tubes, that the current 
given off by the cathode tube during 
conversation increases. similar to the 
effect obtained when using relays. 

The telephone diagram which prom- 
ises the greatest future results is that 
shown in Fig. 7. however. It can be 
used either for the smallest or for the 
greatest energy. The heavv lines rep- 
resent the rormal transmitter, with 
capacity grid coupling. A represents 
the antennae coil and at the same time 
the coupling for the anode circuit, C, 
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is the grid condenser with the parallel 
choke coil for the anode direct cur- 
rent. If telephone conversation is to 
be carried on, the addition.drawn in 
finer lines is added. This consists of 
a condenser C,, whose effect is, that 
not all of the high frequency tension 
lq. reaches the grid, but that the 
voltage is distributed at condenser 
C, upon the grid and the condenser 
C,. C, is set so that the voltage at 
the grid is 30 to 40 per cent smaller 
than at Vg. 

The speaking transformer through 
which the microphone currents flow 
lies parallel to the condenser being 
protected by choke coils. The trans- 
former has the task to increase the 
voltage at the grid corresponding to 
the amplitude changes of the telephone 
currents, either increasing the voltage 
or reducing it, and the antennae 
radiates undamped oscillations in 
keeping with the rhythm of speech. 
The great advantage of this system is 
its adaptability. It can be used equal- 
ly well for small stations and for pow- 
erful stations using senders which 
work with twenty parallel connected 
cathode tubes. 

Development of Mutual Conversa- 
tion: For small stations which are 
not to be used for general, large vol- 
ume traffic, a very simple arrange- 
ment suffices for intercommunication. 
It consists of a relay which is con- 
trolled by a push button and the an- 
tennae is connected first to the sender, 
then to the receiving station, so that 
both users can either talk or listen. 
The call is made on the part of the 
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and receiving can be carried on simul- 
taneously. Here service 1s carried on 
similar to that over the ordinary tele- 
phone. In the case of smaller sta- 
tions (up to 1 kw.) the receiver can 
be connected to the same antennae as 
the transmitter, and a special arrange- 
ment in the receiving instruments pre- 
vents disturbing currents from affect- 
ing the receiving station detector. 
The greater and more powerful the 
sending station is, and the stronger 
current is needed at the receiving sta- 
tion, the further apart must sender 
and receiver be placed, in order to pre- 
vent disturbing influences. Separate 
antennae must be used for receiver 
and transmitter, and an arrangement 
must be used such as is shown in 
Fig. 8. 

Here the sender and receiver lie from 
14 to 10 km. (.31 to 6.2 miles) apart. 
The receiving antennae is arranged so 
that it is protected against the action 
of the transmitting station. It might 
be possible to use a symmetrical V, or 
a frame antennae, whose plane lies 
vertical to the connecting line between 
receiver and sender. This arrange- 
ment, which has been used successfully 
for some time in multiplex telegraphy, 
enables simultaneous speaking and lis- 
tening. The messages are received in 
a principal station and are then sent 
on to the subscribers’ instruments. 
Here the wireless receiver and sender 
are connected with the regular system 
of subscribers, as would be the case 
in the ordinary telephone service. 
Likewise the subscriber is freed from 
all technical details and receives the 
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Fig. 8. Diagram of Powerful Wireless Telephone Station 


sender by giving an audible signal to 
the receiving station. The signal is 
strengthened on the receiving side by 
several cathode tubes, and then passed 
to a loud speaking telephone. The 
call is then audible for several meters 
distance. 

A much simpler method is used for 
mutual conversation, where sending 


wireless message just as he would re- 
ceive a telephone message. The tech- 
nical work is concentrated at the prin- 
cipal receiving and sending station, as 
is the case now in telephone work. A 
great disadvantage is that through the 
series connection of the receiver and 
the microphone in the subscriber's in- 
strument, both of them having a resis- 
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tance of 200 ohms, 50 per cent of the 
energy is lost. In telephone sending 
stations where regular subscriber sta- 
tions are not used, as would be the 
case with wireless telephonic com- 
munication between ships, this loss can 
of course be eliminated. 

What future is opened to wireless 
telephone can easily be imagined. It 
is feasible even at the present day to 
communicate by wireless telephone 
with a ship 200 to 300 miles out at 
sea from a station which is several 
hundred miles inland. It is even pos- 
sible to have a combination service, 
talking from inland by ordinary tele- 
phone to a powerful wireless telphone 
coast station and then, after reinforc- 
ing the message by means of cathode 
tubes, to communicate with the float- 
ing ship station. Whether the wire- 
less telephone is just as important on 
land as on sea is a problematic mat- 
ter. As things stand now, it is hardly 
probable that wireless telephony will 
crowd out wire telephony within a 
good many years. Wireless service, 
both telegraphy and telephony, is sub- 
ject to atmospheric disturbances not 
common to wire service. Until means 
are found to combat these disturb- 
ances, wireless service will still be un- 
certain, or at least not as reliable as 
wire service. However the future 
lies open to the wireless telephone, and 
for transatlantic service it will have 
a tremendous future, once it has 
passed the experimental stage and 
comes within the reach of commercial 
practicality —Fernsprech Technik. 

In Fig. 8 the readings are as fol- 
lows: 





Hochfrequenzgenerator—high fre- 
quency generator; Sender=transmit- 
ter; Sprachbeeinflussung—Effect on 
conversation; Verstarker—amplifier ; 
Empfanger—receiver ; Abstimmung= 
tunde antennae effect; Hauptfernamt 
=-main long distance exchange; Amt 
==telephone exchange; Teilnehmer—= 
subscriber. 





The French telephone system is to 
be extended, and a new direct line 
between Strasbourg and Paris will be 
installed. Hitherto Metz has had no 
direct telephonic connection beyond 
Nancy and Mulhouse, and only one 
as far as Belfort. 





The number of telegraph offices in 
South Africa increased during 1918 
from 1,703 to 1,738, and the number 
of messages from 6,174,888 to 6,619,- 
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Government Pays Same 
As Subscribers 


“One of the often reiterated state- 
ments concerning the telephone 
company is that the public is pay- 
ing the government’s share of the 
revenues,” said A. E. Berry, presi- 
dent of the Chesapeake and Potomac 
Telephone Company, to the Board 
of Trade public utilities commit- 
tee at Washington, D. C. 

“The fact that the government 
needed an enormous increase in its 
service during the war led the public 
to believe the slight increase in rates 
put into effect then was due to the 
government use of telephones. The 
fact is decidedly against this suppo- 
sition. My latest figures show that 
the government has one-fifth of the 
telephone instruments in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and pays one-fifth 
of the revenues. The average num- 
ber of stations in the government 
offices last year was 15,900, and the 
average of all other stations was 


66,900. 


The best way I know of measur- 
ing telephone service and comparing 
it is to add up all the revenues and 
divide the revenues by the number 
of stations. When you find that a 
fifth of the telephones produce a 
fifth of the revenues, I believe the 
burden is equally distributed; and 
the government is not using tele- 
phones at the expense of the mer- 
chants and residents of Washing- 
ton.” 

Berry declared that the present 
revenue is producing merely a 1 per 
cent return on the investment. 

“The slight increase in rates we 
are asking for will produce merely a 
return of 4.75 per cent on our in- 
vested capital. By common consent 
I should say we are entitled to 8 
per cent, but we feel the rates that 
would be imposed for such a return 
would be too high. Therefore all 
we ask is permission to increase our 
money return from 1 per cent to 4.75 
per cent.” 

Forty-five thousand letters to tele- 
phone subscribers in the District of 
Columbia were sent out by the Chesa- 
peake and Potomac Telephone com- 
pany to lay before each user the facts 
behind the company’s request for a 
raise in rates. With each letter was 
enclosed a booklet showing the finan- 
cial status of the company at pres- 
ent, stating that without the pro- 
posed increase the company will 
operate at a loss. 





Vor. XXIII, No. 6 


Telephone Over Bare 
Grounded Wire 

Maj. Gen. George O. Squier, chief 
of the Army Signal Corps, as a re- 
sult of experiments conducted by 
the corps, announces that multiplex 
telegraphy and telephony are now 
possible over open circuit bare wires 
laid in or on the earth, or sub- 
merged in water. This does away 
with expensive, heavily insulated 
land and submarine communicating 
cables, which may be superseded 
by a single bare wire. 

This remarkable feat already has 
been accomplished by General 
Squier and his assistants on open 
circuits which were established re- 
cently between Fort Hunt, Va., 
and Fort Washington, Md., which 
are three-quarters of a mile apart on 
opposite sides of the Potomac river. 
Only a bare phosphor-bronze wire 
was laid in the river to connect the 
two stations. Similar communica- 
tions were established between the 
two stations at the Signal Corps lab- 
oratory at Camp Vail, N. J., by using 
bare copper wire buried about eight 
inches in the earth and connecting 
the two stations about three-quar- 
ters of a mile apart. 

As ocean telegraphy in its present 
form has reached a limit and subma- 
rine telephony is practically impos- 
sible, the hope for improvement lies 
in the adoption of bare wires laid 
in the water, using high frequency 
currents, and in the study of the nec- 
essary changes. 





Elaborate Exchange Sys- 
tem in St. Paul Depot 


The new St. Paul, Minn., union 
railroad station has the most elabo- 
rate railway terminal telephone sys- 
tem in the United States, with the 
exceptions of New York and Chica- 
go, according to C. O. Ellsworth, 
district traffic chief, Tri-State Tel- 
ephone Company. 

A unified private automatic ex- 
change of 80 lines capacity serves 
the offices of the depot officials, and 
a six-position information table, one 
of the most modern of its kind in 
the country, takes care of all infor- 
mation calls. 

The private automatic exchange is 
used for making all calls within the 
structure. Only two turns of the 
dial are necessary to put through 
a call. Outside the calls are made 
by prefixing “0” to the number de- 
sired. 
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Photo From Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


wounded soldiers in England Two blini ex-service men operating telephone switchboards at the Ministry of Labors 
Crystal Palace, London. 














International Photo 

for the first communication by telephone with the 

} 10 this village, left in total ruins by the Germans. At 

ame an valid because of rheumatism. He took to his bed but 

real service for the little community where he lives. When 

ame ill, he had the use of both hands. Put as the ailment 

had right there. But painstakingly he lashed the cords 
vice-—Photo by Southwestern Telephone News. 
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Telephone Patents Recently Issued 


A Brief Digest of the Most Interesting Current Specifications 


O. 1,328,326. Voice Current Re- 
lay. Issued to Peter Cooper 
Hewitt, Ringwood Manor, N. J. 

A mercury-vactum tube is arranged 
with a magnet outside of the glass. 
The variations in the magnetic field 
cause a variation of current flowing 
through the tube, with amplification 
of volume. 





1,328,376 and 1,328,377. Cable 
Clamp. Issued to W. J. Hiss, assign- 
or to Diamond Expansion Bolt Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. A simple 
clamp from flat metal is arranged to 
hold the cable against a wall, and 
the lower end of the clamp is turned 
back to form a strengthening brace. 

1,328,543. Cable Clamp. Issued 
to H. W. Pleister, assignor to Henry 
B. Newhall, Westfield, N. J. This 
cable clamp also is of the one-piece 
construction, two wings being bent 
up at angles to support the cable. A 
hook is fixed in the lower end for 
supporting loose wires. 





1.328 ,996 


1,328,996. Transmitter. Issued to 
W. G. Houskeeper, assignor to West- 
ern Electric Company, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. The resistance is 
selenium, subjected to pressure by 
the diaphragm to produce the resist- 
ance variation. The mechanical ar- 
rangement of parts resembles some- 
what the old Blake type. 

1,329,001. Howler Circuit. Issued 
to E. R. Lundius, assignor to West- 


ern Electric Company, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. The howler circuit has 
a- commutator which gives a howler 
tone of varying intensity. 


1,329,287. Party Line System. Is- 
sued to W. L. Campbell, assignor to 
Automatic Electric Company, Chica- 
go, Ill. (Application filed July, 
1906). The telephone has a relay 
cut-off for preventing calling over a 
line already in use, and specific cen- 
tral office circuits also are novel. The 
system is for Strowger automatic ex- 
change. 


1,330,019. Time Limit Coin Box 
System. Issued to J. Erickson, as- 
signor to Automatic Electric Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. Deposit of a coin 
at a coin box of an automatic tele- 
phone permits conversation; then a 
time relay at the central office reverses 
the current upon the calling line, pre- 
venting conversation until another 
coin has been deposited. 


1,330,046. Automatic Exchange 
System. Issued to E. A. Mellinger, 
assignor to Automatic Electric Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. (Application filed 
March, 1907). The feature_(new at 
that date but familiar to all now) is 
the use of different batteries to sup- 
ply the speaking circuits of the two 
parties to the conversation, one bat- 
tery applied to the selector for the 
calling line, and the other battery 
applied to the connector for the called 
line. In a trunked call, with the lines 
terminating in different central offices. 
the use of the two batteries becomes 
necessary. 


1,330,200. Number Indicator. Is- 
sued to A. E. Lundell, assignor to 
Western Electric Company, Inc., New 
Form, N. Y¥. (Application filed 
August, 1916). At the B-operator’s 
end of trunk to a manual switchboard 
is located a number indicating device, 
controlled by a callsender at the A- 
board, by which the number required 
upon the trunk is indicated to the B- 
operator without conversation from 
the A-operator. The utility of the 
invention is found in trunking from 
automatic to manual offices, where the 
number nulled by the subscriber mav 
be indicated to the Manual operator, 
without conversation. 


1.330 391. Transmitter. Issued to 
A. P. Pinkler, assignor to Western 
34 


Electric Company, Inc., New York, 
N. Y. The wall of the cell which 
contains the granular carbon has a rib 
which projects into the space between 
the electrodes thus restricting the cur- 





1,330,391 


rent to the central portions of the 
electrodes. 

1,320,464. Linefinder System. Is- 
sued to C. L. Goodrum, assignor to 
Western Electric Company, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. When several lines call, 
several linefinders are started to 
search for them. 

1,330,471. Wireless Telephony. Is- 
sued to B. W. Kendall, assignor to 
Western Electric Company, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. The method of wireless 
telephony which consists in radiating 


3 2 
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1,331,524 


high frequency carrier oscillations 
modulated in accordance with speech, 
in receiving said oscillations, in gen- 
erating local oscillations of said car- 
rier frequency and combining them 
with the received oscillations. 
1.330.474. Secrecy System. Issued 
to Walter C. Kiesel, assignor to West- 
ern Electric Company. Inc., New 
York, N. Y. The obiect is to prevent 
the operator from listening upon a 
conversation. When one supervisory 
relav is operated, the operator may 
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listen and speak by the usual‘ opera- 
tion of her listening key; but when 
both supervisory relays are operated, 
the turning of the listening key puts 
a tone upon the connection. 

1,330,483. Trunking, Issued to 
A. E. Lundell and F. A. Stearn, as- 
signors to Western Electric Company, 
Inc.. New York, N. Y. A system of 
trunking for caring for overflow calls 
in an automatic exchange. 

1.330.491. 
Nordenswan, 
Electric Company, 


Issued to R. 
Western 
New York, 


Receiver. 
assignor to 
Inc., 
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N. Y. Adjustable means is provided 
for limiting the area of the vibrating 
portion of the receiver diaphragm, to 
tune the receiver for different fre- 
quencies of received current. 


1,330,999. Non-Grounded Auto- 
matic System. Issued to R. H. Bur- 
fiend, assignor to Automatic Electric 
Company, Chicago, Ill. (Application 
filed April, 1907). An early applica- 
tion for “two-wire” signalling on auto- 
matic exchanges. The claims apply 
to the use of the two wires of the 
line loop in series, against the prac- 
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tice of 1907 of using one wire and 
earth return. 

1,331,524. Drive Ring. Issued to 
Henry W. Pleister, assignor to Henry 
B. Newhall, Westfield, N. J. A 
straight shank of rod is bent sharply 
to form a driving head, then the por- 
tion bent over is formed into a ring 
for the support of wires. 

1,331,669. Mouthpiece. Issued to 
William M. Parker, Parkersburg, W. 
Va. A metal ring screws into the 
transmitter case, and a moulded fun- 
nel snaps over spring tongues at the 
front edge of the metal ring. 


Of Interest to the Trade 


W hat the Telephone and Accessory Manufacturers are Doing to Advance the Art 


W. T. Eastwood, Strom- 
berg Advertising 
Manager 


\s announced last month, W. T. 
Eastwood has succeeded W. C. Free- 
man, resigned, as advertising mana- 
ger of the Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 
phone Manufacturing Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. Mr. Eastwood has 
been a member of the S.-C. staff for 
some fourteen years. He is a grad- 
uate of Des Moines College, holding 
the degree of bachelor of science in 
electrical engineering. He joined the 
switchboard assembly department in 
Rochester in August, 1906, and was 
promoted to the equipment division of 
the engineering department in Jan- 
uary, 1907. In 1912 he took charge 
of that division, and began the study 
of sales engineering. In 1916, when 
the company absorbed the Garford 
telephone business, he entered the 
sales engineering department, and re- 
cently was placed at the head of the 
installation department. His friends 
will have a chance now to meet him 
as advertising manager at the conven- 
tion. 





Cost of Wire Control 
$14,005,565 


Operation of the telegraph and 
telephone companies during the war 
cost the government $14,005,565, 
Postmaster General Burleson in- 
formed congress in asking immedi- 
ate appropriations of that amount 
to liquidate the affairs of the feder- 
al wire administration. 

Mr. Burleson said loss 


that no 


would have been suffered had the 
government retained operation of 
the line “a few months longer” or 
had rate increases not been tempo- 
rarily halted by court injunctions. 

“The deficit,” wrote Mr. Burleson 
“is the outcome of operations in 
volving gross revenues of over $600, 
000,000 and therefore represents 
less than 2% per cent of the total 
gross revenues.” 

The postmaster general said that 
when taken over by the government 
many of the companies were not 
earning operating expenses and a fair 
return on the investment because of 
increased labor and material costs. 





Wall Telephones Available 
But Not Desk Sets 


Instead of checking installations, 
higher rates have been followed by 
such a demand for new connections 
that the New York Telephone Com- 
pany has 45,000 applicants for tele- 
phones on its waiting list in New 
York City. It cannot get telephones 
rapidly enough to satisfy the great 
call. 

Many residents in Pittsford com- 
plained recently when they were 
obliged to take wall telephones in- 
stead of desk instruments. The fif- 
teen or twenty who secured desk 
telephones were lucky enough to 
get their orders in first. 

The householder who applies for 
a telephone now of the New York 
Company, probably can be assured 
of receiving a wall telephone with- 
in a reasonably short period. Those 
who will have nothing but desk tele- 


phones do not stand much show of 
having their desires come true for a 
long time. 


Scarcity of labor is likely to cause 
the use of automatic telephones to 
spread to Rochester in time. Auto- 
matic telephones have been installed 
this spring in Geneva and Dunkirk. 
They are going into use in New 
York city and many other points. 

It is the opinion of officials of 
the telephone companies that the 
physical consolidation of the two 
companies in Rochester will take 
more than a year. All the present 
exchanges of the New York and 
Rochester companies are, it is un- 
derstood, to be maintained and it is 
likely that other exchanges will be 
added, there being need for one, it 
is said, in the northeast section of 
the city. Rochester Telephone com- 
pany experts are engaged in going 
over their exchanges with a view to 
getting them at a high point of serv- 
ice and efficiency. 





“E. P. Croft’? Should Have 
Been “E. B. Craft’ 


An error in proofreading in the 
May number of TELEPHONE ENGI- 
NEER made the author’s name attached 
to the article on Machine Switching in 
the Bell System, on page 23, “E. P. 
Croft.” This was obviously an error. 
The writer was Mr. E. B. Craft, as- 
sistant chief engineer of the Western 
Electric Company, and the article de- 
scribed the interesting system of me- 
chanical telephone equipment devel- 
oped by the Western Electric. 
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Public Utility Commission News 


Reports Concerning the Activities of State Authorities in the Telephone Field 


Arkansas 


A certificate of convenience and 
necessity has been issued by the Ar- 
kansas Corporation Commission to 
the Rice Belt Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company to build and operate 
a telephone exchange at Gillett, Ark. 


Illinois 


Suspension until October 1 of pro- 
posed increased telephone rates in 
Knoxville and Galesburg asked by 
the Galesburg Telephone Company 
was announced by the state public 
utilities commission. 


A temporary increase in telephone 
rates in Marshall had been granted. 
The new rate is $2 for residences and 
3 for business houses. The increase 
is temporary, or until the commission 
has time to investigate the matter 
further. The telephone people will 
refund the increase, if, after a fur- 
ther investigation, it is found a raise 
in rates is unjustified. 


Telephone rates at New Berlin and 
Pleasant Plains will be advanced and 
proposed additional charges at Chat- 
ham and Divernon will remain the 
same until later, in accordance with 
orders entered by the state utilities 
commission. 

The Boynton Telephone Company 
made a showing that the average loss 
of more than $3,000 a year existed at 
Pleasant Plains and New Berlin, and 
the rates were advanced. In the fu- 
ture the rate for business lines will 
be $25 a year and residence phones 
$18. 

The company claimed an average 
annual loss of $5,471, but the com- 
mission found the amount to be 
$3,358. The fair value of the property 
was found by the commission to be 
$60,000, with a reproduction cost new 
of $72,908. The company claimed 
the fair value to be $62,845 and the 
reproduction cost new to be $85,109. 

The average annual operating rev- 
enue for the two years ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1919, was found by the com- 
mission to have been $12,805 and 
operating expenses for the same 
period, including a depreciation allow- 
ance of $4,656 (6.38 per cent) an- 
nually, to have been $16,163. 

The possible rate of return under 


the new rates will be 5.6 per cent 
upon the fair value fixed by the com- 
mission. 

The new rates authorized are: In- 
dividual line, business stations, $24; 
residence, $18; rural party line sta- 
tions, $21. The rates are net if pay- 
ment is made by the fifteenth day of 
current month; otherwise the charge 
will be 25 cents more a month. The 
old rates were: Individual line, busi- 
ness or residence, $12; rural, $15. 

The commission suspended until 
November 9 the proposed new rates 
for telephone service at Chatham and 
Divernon. 


The Illinois commission has issued 
an order suspending until September 
18 the proposed increase in rates for 
telephone service in Polo. The order 
affects the Polo Mutual Telephone 
Company. 


A blanket order suspending until 
August 29, 1920, increased telephone 
rates asked by the Central Union 
Telephone Co., in Decatur, Peoria, 
Kankakee, LaSalle, Peru, Quincy, 
Rock Island, Moline and East Moline 
has been entered by the state public 
utilities commission. The order also 
applies to rates for rural communities 
in the vicinity of these cities. The 
application of the Jackson County 
Telephone Co., for increased rates in 
Murphysboro was also’ suspended 
until August 29. 


Declaring that the utilities com- 
panies are confronted with difficul- 
ties which have created a condition 
“generally conceded to be a serious 
situation” Chairman J. H. Wilkerson, 
of the same public utilities commis- 
sion, called a conference of represent- 
atives of the leading utilities of the 
state to consider the financial situation 
and such steps: as may be necessary 
to relieve it. 

Some sixty representatives of the 
down-state utilities were in attend- 
ance at the session. 

The hearing was conducted before 
the entire commission. 

In explaining the objects of the 
conference. Chairman Wilkerson 


stated the economic and _ financial 

conditions of the nation rendered it 

so difficult for utilities companies to 

obtain capital for enlargements and 
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extensions which were necessary in 
order to keep up with the public de- 
mand that the commission had de- 
cided to invite representatives of the 
utilities, the various municipalities 
and civic associations together to 
consider the situation. 

It was suggested by Edgar S. 
Bloom of Chicago. president of the 
Central Union Telephone company, 
and former State Senator Orville F. 
Berry, president of the Mississippi 
Valley Telephone Company and attor- 
ney for the Illinois Independent Tele- 
phone Association. that the state pub- 
lic utilities commission issue orders 
granting the public utilities com- 
panies temporary increased _ rates 
pending a decision by the commission 
on their petitions for increased rates 
and that these temporary rates 
should be subjected to refund to the 
consumers of the difference between 
them and the rates finally granted the 
companies, in case the latter were 
lower than the temporary rates 
granted. Mr. Bloom painted a de- 
cidedly dark picture of the conditions 
confronting his and other utilities 
companies. 

He testified that the Bell Tele- 
phone companies were finding it ne- 
cessary to pay as high as 8 per cent 
interest on first mortgage notes and 
that as these were the best possible 
security the companies had to offer, 
undoubtedly a higher rate would be 
necessary in the borrowing of money 
where the security was not so good. 

Mr. Bloom gave an_ interesting 
story of how, at the request of the 
United States government, the util- 
ities’ interests had virtually suspend- 
ed extensions during the war, and 
how. now, on entering the market 
to obtain money for these long de- 
layed extensions, they find themselves 
in competition with unregulated con- 
cerns who can pay a much higher rate 
of interest and offer much better 
security. 

These same conditions applied also 
to the labor market, Mr. Bloom testi- 
fied. He related one instance in 
which a cigar company had started 
a factory in one of the smaller towns 
and had offered all the local operators 
of his telephone company employment 
at double the wages which his com- 
pany was paying. To prevent a sus- 
pension of service, the company had 
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found it necessary to immediately in- 
crease salaries. 

“The unregulated concerns, which 
are competing with us both for cap- 
ital and labor can immediately pass 
any increase on the public, while we 
cannot do so,” stated Mr. Bloom in 
explaining the situation. 


Patrons of the Auburn Telephone 
Company, recently complained to the 
state utilities commission of inade- 
quate service, and the company is 
directed to restore the service at once 
to all complainants. In the order 
entered by the commission the com- 
pany is directed to give satisfactory 
service and file a report with the com- 
mission. 

All lines used in the furnishing of 
telephone service are ordered repaired, 
and the company is to make rebates in 
full for all interrupted service so that 
a satisfactory adjustment of all dis- 
puted bills for service may be made. 

In its decision the state commission 
finds that the telephone service fur- 
nished the complainants by the 
Auburn Telephone company is unsat- 
isfactory and inadequate. 


Indiana 


The Galveston Telephone Company 
has petitioned the Public Service 
Commission of Indiana for authority 
to install, operate, and control a pub- 
lic utility in the town of Galveston. 

The petition sets out that the 
people of that community, though 
ostensibly served by the Logansport 
Home Telephone Company, have no 
adequate telephone service because 
of the feeling against the local in- 
stitution, the petition further declares 
that about 150 substantial farmers 
and stockmen of the rural community 
are without telephones. 

Ten thousand dollars in capital 
stock for such a company has been 
pledged the petition sets out and that 
$30,000 will be raised if the petition 
is granted to install a telephone sys- 
tem in that locality with the exchange 
at Galveston. 


Three telephone companies operat- 
ing exchanges at Noblesville, Hebron 
and in Dubois county were authorized 
by the public service commission to 
establish increased rates. The Nobles- 
ville Home Telephone Company’s new 
rates are: Business individual, $3; 
party business, $2.50; residence indi- 
vidual, $2 ; two-party residence, $1.75; 
four-party and rural residence, $1.50. 
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At Hebron the new rates are: Busi- 
ness individual, $2 net; party business 
and individual residence, $1.75; party 
residence and rural, $1.50. The Du- 
bois County Telephone Company was 
granted increased rates at Hunting- 
burg, Jasper, Ireland, Haysville, Du- 
bois, Birdseye, St. Anthony, Schnell- 
ville and Ferdinand. New net rates 
at Huntingburg and Jasper are: Busi- 
ness individual, $2.50; residence in- 
dividual, $1.60; party ‘residence and 
rural party, $1.35. The same rates 
prevail at the other exchanges with 
the exception of the business rate, 
which is $2. 

The Hazleton Telephone Company, 
which was authorized to increase its 
rates in March, was permitted on its 
own petition to return to its old rates. 
With the increase 100 of the com- 
pany’s subscribers stopped the service. 
The subscribers’ strike forced the 
company to seek re-establishment of 
the lower rates. 


The commission authorized the 
Southern Telephone Company of In- 
diana to dismantle its exchange at 
Borden, Clark county, on the condi- 
tion that the subscribers are given the 
same range of service by a connecting 
agreement with the Union Telephone 
Company at Borden. 


The Indiana Public Service Com- 
mission authorize the Citizens In- 
diana Telephone Company, of Terre 
Haute to purchase the holdings of 
the Central Union Telephone Com- 
pany of that city for $94 cash and 
$752,300 of its bonds. A new sched- 
ule of rates also was provided, rang- 
ing from six dollars a month to two 
dollars. The new rate, it was said, 
will give the company a seven pet 
cent income of the investment.. 


Supplementary orders from the 
state public service commission re- 
vealed that F. B. Johnson, of the 
commission is dissenting from the 
judgment of the commission intended 
to permit the merger of the Citizens 
and Central Union Telephone Com- 
panies. 


The commission has authorized the 
J. C. Eckhart Telephone Company of 
Buck Creek to increase its monthly 
rates to subscribers. The company 
has been charging all classes of sub- 
scribers a flat rate of $1 a month for 
service. The new rate is to be $1.50 
a month for residence service and 
$1.75 a month for business telephones. 
Additional charge of 25 cents a month 
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will be made for each quarter mile 
beyond a half mile radius of the ex- 
change. The rate for party line rural 
telephones will be $1.50 a month. 
There will be a discount of 6 per cent. 
The commission placed a tentative es- 
timate of $21,000 on the company’s 
property. The rates established are 
estimated to earn a return of 7 per 
cent on the value of the property. 
The company is ordered to install and 
maintain records and accounts. 





The rates for the White Star Tele- 
phone of Westfield have been fixed as 
follows, effective May 1: 


Gross Net 
Individual line business....$1.65 $1.50 
Party line business............1.40 1.25 
Individual line residence.. 1.40 1.25 
Party line residence............ 1.15 1.00 
Individual line rural.......... 1.65 1.50 
Party line rural.................. 1.15 1.00 
Extension business .......... 65 50 
Extension, residence ..... hun:i i: A 


The Aroma Farmer’s Telephone 
Company, which has lines in the town 
of Atlanta and White River Town- 
ship, has also been made the follow- 
ing schedule of rates by the commis- 
sion: 


Gross Net 
Individual line business....$2.15 $2.00 
Party line business............ 1.90 1.75 
Individual line residence.. 1.75 1.60 
Party line residence.......... 1.50 1.35 
Individual line rural......... 1.90 1.75 


Party line rural.................. 1.50 1.35 


Michigan 

Automatic telephone service will be 
started in Detroit from the Cadillac 
exchange in December, 1923, it was 
disclosed during the hearing of the 
Michigan State Telephone Company’s 
application for permission to increase 
rates before the state public utilities 
commission. 

The automatic system will then be 
installed in six other exchanges. The 
testimony before the commission was 
on the business relations of the Michi- 
gan State Telephone Company and 
the parent company. 

If rates now asked in Detroit are 
granted, the payment to the parent 
concern will jump to nearly half a 
million dollars a year in Detroit, ac- 
cording to testimony. 


Nebraska 


The railway commission has issued 
an order permitting the Murdock Tel- 
ephone Company to increase rates 
from $1 a month for all classes of 
service to $2 gross or $1.75 net for 
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individual line service, and $1.75 gross 
or $1.50 net for party line service, 
commencing May 1.. The company 
desired to charge $2 and $1.50 for 
these two classes. 


New exchange rates asked for by 
the Odell Telephone Company have 
been granted by the state railway 
commission, effective May 1, as fol- 
lows: Business $2; residence and 
farm, $1.25. The present charge is 
$1 for each class of service. The 
company is also authorized to issue 
and sell $10,800 of additional stock, 
making $19,800 in all. 

An order of the commission ad- 
dressed to the Matheny Telephone 
Company of Walthill, Winnebago and 
Rosalie, directs it to make improve- 
ments necessary for furnishing good 
service, beginning the work of re- 
habilitation immediately. 

Ohio 

One of the rare instances where 
the public utilities commission was 
urged by the people to grant an in- 
crease in rates if warranted, was pre- 
sented when a telegram was received 
from the Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce representing 4000 business 
men. They urge that the telephone 
company be granted increase in rates 
if instified by the findings of the com- 
mission. 


The appeal of the city of Dayton 
for a rehearing of Dayton Bell Tele- 
phone Company’s rate increase case 
was denied by the public utilities com- 
mission. 

The commission on March 30 
granted increases to the Dayton and 
other Ohio Bell Companies. 

In his application for a rehearing 
of the case, City Solicitor McCon- 
naughey, of Dayton, claims the rates 
granted are unfair and too high. 


Using profane language over a tele- 
phone is justification for discontinu- 
ing service to the offending subscrib- 
er, the State Public Utilities Commis- 
sion ruled. The commission upheld 
the Farmers’ and Merchants’ Tele- 
phone Company, of Minerva, in dis- 
connecting the telephone of the Min- 
erva & Canton Transit Company, 


which operates a bus line between 
Minerva and the city of Canton. 

The commission recommends that 
the company again give service to the 
transit company with the understand- 
ing that a repetition of the offense 
complained of will warrant the tele- 
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phone company in permanently with- 
drawing its service. 


The commission suspended rate in- 
creases recently allowed the Bell Tel- 
ephone Company at Findlay and 
North Canton and the Gibsonburg 
Telephone Company and the Bloom- 
ville Farmers’ Telephone Company. 

The suspensions were the first un- 
der the Robinson act which became 
effective April 15, which allows ap- 
peals to be made from rates granted 
by the commission. In each case citi- 
zens declared the rates too high and 
asked for a rehearing of the cases. 


The Mt. Vernon Telephone Com- 
pany is permitted to make a toll 
charge of five cents for communica- 
tion between the exchange in Mt. 
Vernon and Gambier, and a. toll 
charge of 10 cents for communication 
between all other points in Knox 
county. 


An increase in rates for all services 
given by the Lima Telephone and 
Telegraph Company has been allowed 
by the State Public Utilities Com- 
mission. 

The company was granted an in- 
crease of two thirds of the rate on 
business lines, fifty per cent on indi- 
vidual and party lines and one hun- 
dred per cent on rural residence and 
business lines. 

The commission also gave the tele- 
phone company permission to change 
its last discount day from the fif- 
teenth of the month to the tenth of 
the month. This request was made 
for the benefit of subscribers who will 
be able to pay electric light and gas 
service bills at the same time. A dis- 
count of twenty-five cents is allowed 
on each class of service providing 
payment of the bill is made before the 
tenth of the month. 

The increases over the old rates are 
individual and two party business 
lines, $1; individual residence lines, 
fifty cents; two and four party resi- 
dence lines. twenty-five cents; rural 
residence, fifty cents, rural business 
lines, $1. 


Oklahoma 


Application received by corporation 
commission from the Independent tel- 
ephone exchange at Martha asks per- 
mission to discontinue service and sets 
forth as a reason a loss of $1,528 on 
last year’s business. The two opera- 
tors who are the daughter and sister 
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of the owner are forced to seek a 
better paying job and the exchange 
cannot afford to hire new ones at 
present wages, the application says. 


Pennsylvania 


Hearing of complaints against the 
new rate schedules and regulations 
of the Bell Telephone Company was 
continued until the middle of June 
to enable the counsel for the objecting 
municipalities, organizations and in- 
dividuals to study the details of the 
company’s rate structure, which was 
submitted in the session. 





Wisconsin 


The County Line Telephone Com- 
pany, operating a system in the village 
of Tisch Mills, on March 15 applied 
to the railroad commission for author- 
ity to increase its rates from $4.00 per 
year to $7.00 and the commission 
granted the application. The com- 
pany serves 150 subscribers who own 
the plant. The commission found by 
investigation and a public hearing that 
the proposed new rates was entirely 
reasonable in view of the increased 
cost of operation. 


Minnesota 


The Garden Valley Telephone 
Company is permitted to place in 
effect, June 1, the following schedule 
of rates at Brooks, county of Red 
Lake Falls, Clearbrook, Gonvick, and 
Leonard, county of Clearwater, and 
at Erskine, Fertile, Fosston, Gully, 
Lengby, Mentor, McIntosh, Trail and 
Winger, county of Polk: 


Per 
month 

net 
Individual line business................$2.00 
Two-party line business... ............. 1.75 
Individual line residence............ 1.50 
Two-party line residence.............. 1.25 
Four-party line residence............ 1.00 

Rural Multi-party (company 

|) TE ere aes 1.00 


It is further ordered that the com- 
pany install a system of records and 
accounts in accordance with the uni- 
form system of accounts prescribed 
by the commission. 


The Hancock Telephone Exchange 
Association is permitted to place in 
effect, June 1, the following schedule 
of local and rural telephone rates at 
Hancock, Minnesota: 

Per 
month 
Individual line business.............. $2.00 
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Olumbia | 


C Telephone Cells 


‘less cost per day of service’ 





and humans are 
Batteries 2good deal the 
same. Some baisestes are down- 
ight shiftless. In the beginning of a 
eee they talk up smart and sassy 
like for a spell; then they peter out 
and just mumble around. Their 
very nature is to work easy, loaf 
hard, and die soon........ The 
Columbia Gray Label is the op- 
posite extreme. It’s thrifty—it has 
a vigorous, snappy, cheerful voice— 
prosperity and long life fairly ooze 
from its terminals. Telephone 
men everywhere know — it always 
yields them Jefter service at less 
cost per day. 





NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 


Incorporated 


Cleveland, Ohio 


In Canada: Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto 


Fahnestock Spring Clip Binding Posts no extra charge 


1 4-24-20 
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Extension stations ......-----------+------ 50 

Individual line residence.............- 1.25 
Per 
Year 

Rural switching charges.............. 4.00 


The above rates are net rates. Local 
rates are payable monthly in advance, 
rural switching rates pavable annually 
in advance during the first month of 
the period of service stated in bill 
rendered. 


The North Star Telephone Com- 
pany is permitted to place in effect, 
Tune 1, 1920. the following schedule 
of rates and charges at Mountain 
Lake and Butterfield, Minnesota: 


Mountain Lake. 


Per 

month 

Tndividual line business................ $2.50 
Individual line residence.............- 1.25 
Rural multi-partv (grounded)... 1.25 
Rural multi-party (metallic)...... 1.50 

Butterfield. 

Per 

month 

Individual line business..............-. $2.25 
Individual line residence.............- 1.25 
Rural multi-party (grounded)..... 1.25 
Rural multi-party (metallic)...... 1.50 


Service Connection Charges. 
Business Stations 
Instrument Instrument 


not in place in place 

Mountain Lake $2.00 $1.50 
Butterfield 
All Exchanges 
Extension sta- 

OO ee eet UE ons nes aes 
Private branch ex- 

change stations 1.00 1.00 


Residence Stations 
Instrument Instrument 


not in place in place 
Mountain Lake $1.50 $1.00 
Butterfield 
All Exchanges 
Extension sta- 
ne 1.00 hse 
Inside Moves. 

Within 
same 
room 

or 
premises 
Inside move of main station........ $1.00 
Extension station ........:....--..........- 1.00 


*Private branch exchange station 1.00 
Private branch exchange switchboard ; 
Cost of move. 

*Cost of moving key boxes and 
cables of No. 2 system shall be borne 
by subscriber. 

Change in Type of Equipment. 
eR Te iisaitkiictvcsntermnrornbeves $1.00 
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Extension stations ..............--.--..- 1.00 

Private branch exchange stations 1.00 

Private branch exchange switch- 
board ; Cost of making change. 

Disconnect and reconnect for 
IIE seicilactn oon csececeees--- 2.00 

Superceding Subscribers. 

Main station service. 

Any individual, firm or corporation 
may supercede another without the 
payment of service connection charges 
provided there is no interruption of 
service and no change in name or in 
location or type of equipment. 

If there is a change in name only 
in the directory listing, but no change 
in the telephone number, there will be 
a charge of $1.00. 

In all other cases the regular service 
connection charges shall apply. 

Toll Charges. 
Mountain Lake to Butterfield, 
per message to all patrons and 
ER ES Ee 10 


The exchange area of what was 
known as the Park Exchange of the 
Northwestern Telephone Exchange 
Company is to be limited on its west 
side’ to the city limits between Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul, and the Park 
telephones now located in this Pros- 
pect Park area is to be served by the 
Northwestern Company from its 
Minneapolis exchange, under Minne- 
apolis rates and regulations. This 
order is effective on and after July 1. 





The Fairmont Telephone Company 
is permitted to place in effect, June 1, 
the following schedule of toll and local 
exchange rates at Fairmont, Sherburn 
and Ceylon, Martin County, Minne- 
sota: 


Individual Line, Business..... ee ee #9 ie om 


Two-party Line Business 

Business Extension ..................... 
Individual Line Residence 

Four-party Line, Residence (selective) 
Extension Bell, Business and Residence 
Rural Multi-party (metallic) bcc 
Rural Multi-party (grounded) 

Rural Switching Service f 
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before the 10th day of the month fol- 
lowing the quarter in which the service 
is rendered. 


The Newfolden Central. Telephone 
Company is authorized to place in 
effect, May 1, 1920, the following 
schedule of rates for local and rural 
telephone service at Newfolden, Min- 
nesota: 


Per 
year 
Individual line business....... _......$15.00 
Individual line residence.......... . 13.00 
Rural multi-party ..........-......., 13.00 
|. ee 1.00 


It is ordered that the practice of 
furnishing stockholders with telephone 
service at preferential rates be dis- 
continued. 


William Balder, doing business as 
the Osakis Telephone Company, is 
permitted to place in effect, June 1, 
the following schedule of local and 
rural telephone rates at Osakis,’ Min- 
nesota: 

Per 

month 

Individual line business, gross....$2,75 
Extension stations business, net.. 

Individual line residence, gross.... 1. 

Two-party line residence, gross... 1.50 


ar 
i 

ye 
iv 


Extension stations residence, net  .50 
Rural multi-party (company 
GWE ), MIOSS <....-~<-c.--.0200--..-2.-- 1.75 


Rural multi-party switching 
I ee ens earn 
Desk set equipment in residences— 

all classes, 25 cents per month net ad- 

ditional. 
All rates to be billed gross except 

where quoted net. A discount of 25 


Fairmont Sherburn Ceylon 
97° 9 95 9 


iuieaentcinibia ssrnniasiniaepicaltaaien 2.75 2.25 2.25 
2.25 

75 15 .75 

1.75 1.25 1,25 

— 1.25 — 

-25 25 .25 

1.50 1.50 1.50 

hicandalaatiniasie 1.25 1.25 1.25 

30 20 30 


With a minimum charge of $36.00 per circuit per annum. 
Private Branch Exchange Trunk, two-way, Individual Line Bus. rate. 
Private Branch Exchange Stations, owned by subscriber............ -15 


The Central Telephone Company is 
authorized to place in effect, May 1, 
1920, the following schedule of rates 
for local and rural telephone service 
at Carlos, Minnesota: 


Per 

month 

gross 

Individual line business................$1.50 
Rural multi-party -..................- inn ee 


A discount of 25 cents per month 
to be allowed if bills are paid on or 


cents per month is allowed from the 
above gross rates if paid on or before 
the 15th of the month in which the 
service is rendered. The rural switch- 
ing rate is payable annually in ad- 
vance. 





The Nevis Telephone Company is 
permitted to place in effect, June 1, 
1920, the following schedule of local 
and rural telephone rates at Nevis, 
Minnesota: 
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Unequaled for Accuracy 
Durability and Appearance 


Peerless Sets are made in a number of 
types for all conditions of service. Offi- 
cially adopted and approved by the 
Postal Telephone and Telegraph Co., the 
Western Union Telegraph Co., and 
American T. & T. Co. and associated 
Bell telephone companies, and_ the 
largest Independent companies in the 
country. 


Thompson-Levering Company 
Philadelphia, Pa., U. 8S. A. 
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Muncie, 


THE 


STANDARD POLE CHANGER 
Over 25,000 in daily 


operation—many of them 
in service over 20 years. 


There’s strength in num- 
bers — investigate their 
efficiency, economy and 
reliability. 
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RINGING PROBLEMS 
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Per 
month 
Individual line business, gross....$2.50 
Individual line residence, gross.. 1.50 
Four-party line residence, gross... 1.25 


Rural switching charges, net......... .30 

Extension bells, net...................--- 15 

Season rates, multi-party resi- 
I SI re 7.50 


A discount of 25 cents per month 
is allowed on all gross rates if paid 
on or before the 15th day of the 
month in which the service is ren- 
dered. Rural switching charges and 
season rates are payable yearly and 
per season, respectively, in advance. 





Chicago Utilities Need 
Hundred Million 


That Chicago faces a serious crisis 
because of the inability of its public 
utility corporations to borrow $100,- 
000,000 for improvements and that a 
higher rate of return is necessary 
was the unanimous opinion of the 
city’s most prominent bankers and 


‘corporation and utility heads in tes- 


timony before the Public Utilities 
Commission. 

Their concerted plea urged aban- 
donment of political fights, which, 
they charged, have destroyed the 
credit status of public service com- 
panies and brought them to a point 
where they are unable to attract fur- 
ther capital. 

The $100,000,000 program for ex- 
tension of the telephone, gas, electric 
light and transportation will have to 
be abandoned unless investors are 
assured of a return of 9 or 10 per 
cent. 

Added to public distrust is a short- 
age of money more acute in Chicago 
than ever before in financial history, 
due to expansion of commercial ven- 
tures, it was testified. 

Charles G. Dawes, president of the 
Central Trust Company of Illinois, 
charged that the City Hall adminis- 
tration has made a political issue of 
the utilities question. He pounded 
the table as he vigorously denounced 
“friends of the people” whom he ac- 
cused of bringing corporations to 
the brink of financial ruin. He 
shouted: 

“The chief reason that investors 
will not place their money in paper 
of the service corporations is known 
to be a football in politics, 

“It is known that it is not con- 
ducted as an ordinary business and 
public distrust follows logically in 
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the wake of political arguments. In- 
vestors don’t’ want to buy into a 
political ring—they won’t buy a law- 
suit. 

“We hear of those who are fight- 
ing for the people. The best move 
for the interests of the people would 
be to assure the stabilizing of utili- 
ties. 

“IT do not know how we'll get it 
out of politics—as long as we live 
in a democratic city, and we have 
continually before us the ‘friends of 
the people.’ 

“The city must either take the 
properties and operate them, which 
would be more costly in the end, or 
treat the corporations with the spir- 
it of fairness that will insure their 
credit status. 

“These political arguments are not 
on the square. Some one must 
stand before the demagogic and un- 
founded attacks by the so-called 
‘friends of the people.’ The interest 
of the people lies in the ability ot 
the utilities to run on a business 
basis.” 

Samuel Insull, representing the 
Commonwealth Edison Company, 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Com- 
pany, the Public Service Company 
of Northern Illinois and the board 
of directors of the Chicago Elevated 
Lines, outlined the needs of those 
companies thus at the morning ses- 
sion : 

$20,000,000 for the Edison com- 
pany. 

$18,000,000 for the gas company. 

$20,000,00 for the telephone com- 
pany. 

$10,000,000 for the elevated roads. 

$25,000,000 for the surface lines. 

“The matter before us today is 
most serious and concerns not only 
the public utilities but the commun- 
ity at large. If the utilities fail to 
flourish the community fails to flour- 
ish,” said Mr. Insull. 

Henry A. Blair, president of the 
Chicago Surface Lines and chairman 
of the board of operations, predicted 
a calamity if the companies were not 
allowed to assure investors of an 
attractive return by higher rates. 

“The banking interests that in the 
past would lend us millions toda) 
refuse us credit because of our small 
rate of return,” Mr. Blair asserted. 

Bernard E. Sunny, president of the 
Chicago Telephone Company, esti- 
mated the company’s requirements, 
half of it immediately, at $20,000,000. 

He pleaded for an increase in rates 
and a free rein for a limited period 
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of time, the only restriction being 
the company was not to make more 
than a fair rate of profit. 

E. D. Hulbert, president of the 
Illinois Trust & Savings Bank, the 
Merchants’ Loan & Trust Bank and 
the Corn Exchange National Bank, 
said he believed that unless there 
was an immediate change in condi- 
tions the utilities might be forced to 
cease operation or at least abandon 
their programs for improvements in 
service. 

There never has been such a de- 
mand for perma'nent financing in 
Chicago, David R. Forgan, president 
of the National City Bank, said. 


Salary Increases in New 


York $10,000,000 


To help its,employes meet the high 
cost of living, the New York Tele- 
phone Company since October 1, 
1919, or within seven months has in- 
creased salaries by an amount total- 
ing nearly $10,000,000 annually. 
More than half of this sum or nearly 
$6,000,000 will go to telephone opera- 
tors. Linemen, installers, cablemen 
and other plant department workers 
will benefit within the year by addi- 
tions to their pay envelopes totaling 
more than $2,700,000. Commercial 
engineering, accounting and financial 
workers will receive about $1,280,000 
and executives $75,000. 

These figures which cover increases 
authorized up to May 1 of this year, 
were brought out in a hearing before 
the Public Service Commission, Sec- 
ond District, on the complaint of the 
City of Buffalo, against the telephone 
rates established last December. 
They were used to show the heavy 
increases in expenses to which the 
Telephone Company is_ subjected, 
warranting the rates complained of. 

Salary increases in the company’s 
Western division, of which Buffalo is 
the center, will total more than 
$553,000. 


A new telephone exchange on the 
semi-automatic system has just been 
opened at Scheveningen, Netherlands, 
after over five years’ delay. It had 
been intended to complete the ex- 
change in 1914, when the plant and 
equipment—supplied by the Western 
Electric Company—were lying at 
\ntwerp, but these were seized by 
the Germans on the occupation of this 
port and scattered broadcast. 








